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Zhc  Bubbbist  Society  of  Great 
Britain  anb  ^telanb. 

Objects . — The  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  the  Pali  language  in  which  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  were 
originally  written. 

Publications. — Part  of  the  work  of  the  Society  consists 
of  publishing  books  on  Buddhism,  which  are  on  sale  to 
the  general  public  at  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Eclecticism. — Membership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply 
that  the  holder  of  such  membership  is  a  Buddhist,  but 
only  that  he  or  she  is  interested  in  some  branch  of  the 
Society’s  work.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Society  that  an  extension  of  the  system  of  ethics,  philosophy, 
and  religion  known  as  Buddhism  will  prove  a  remedy  for 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age. 

Attitude  of  Buddhism  towards  Questions  of  the  Day. — 
The  teachings  of  Buddhism  being  against  the  taking  of 
life,  their  general  acceptance  would  involve  the  substitution 
of  arbitration  for  war,  of  imprisonment  for  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  would  check  the  slaughter  of  animals.  The 
ethical  system  of  Buddhism  further  advocates  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors,  one  of  the  chief  curses  of  this  age,  the 
use  of  alcohol  alone  being  responsible  for  over  25  per  cent. 
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of  lunatics  in  the  asylums,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effects  on 
the  descendants  of  those  afflicted  by  this  deadly  habit- 
Buddhism,  again,  is  the  sole  great  religion  of  the  world 
which  places  men  and  women  on  the  same  footing  ;  many 
of  the  great  disciples  of  the  Buddha  were  women,  and  in 
Burma  and  Siam,  where  Buddhism  is  the  dominant  factor 
of  the  national  life,  women  have  more  freedom  than  in  any 
other  Oriental  country.  The  spread  of  Buddhist  tenets 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  do  away  with  the  injurious 
distinctions  of  sex  that  prevail  in  the  West. 

Psychology  and  the  Practice  of  Meditation. — In  its  more 
philosophic  aspects  Buddhism  exhibits,  together  with  an 
independence  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  more 
advanced  phases  of  modern  thought,  a  system  of  mental 
training,  by  the  practice  of  meditation,  which,  were  it  more 
generally  known  and  followed,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  mankind.  In  this  direction  much  remains  to  be 
done,  for  of  the  large  collection  of  philosophic  treatises  called 
the  Abhidhamma,  only  one,  the  “  Buddhist  Psychology  ” 
of  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  has  been  translated.  This  Society 
hopes  to  be  able  to  promote  the  translation  of  much  of 
the  untranslated  portion  of  Abhidhamma,  and  thus  to 
open  a  mine  of  psychology  interesting  to  the  student,  the 
philosopher,  and  those  desirous  of  practising  mental  train¬ 
ing  by  means  of  concentration  of  the  mind. 

Method  of  Promoting  these  Views. — These  subjects  will 
be  dealt  with  by  competent  authors  in  future  publications  ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  Society’s  means  will  permit,  it  is  intended 
to  send  copies  of  these  publications  free  to  Public  Libraries 
and  similar  Institutions,  in  order  to  bring  the  system  called 
Buddhism — which  is  only  condemned  by  those  most 
ignorant  of  its  tenets — fairly  before  the  reading  public. 
Librarians  of  such  Institutions  who  are  willing  to  place  our 
publications  where  they  will  be  read  by  the  general  public 
should  apply  for  copies  to  the  Secretary. 

Subscriptions. — The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society 
is  One  Guinea  (Members),  or  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence 
(Associates),  payable  in  advance  at  any  date.  Donations  will 
be  gratefully  accepted. 
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Financial. — The  receipts  of  the  Society  may  be  divided 
into  ( a )  Members’  and  Associates’  Fees  ;  (, b )  proceeds  of 
sales  of  publications,  etc.  ;  and  ( c )  Donations  ;  and  its 
expenditure  classified  as  (a)  the  General  Fund ,  employed 
in  the  production  of  publications,  Office  Expenses,  Lectures, 
and  the  like  ;  ( b )  a  Headquarters ’  Fund  ;  and  (c)  a  Translation 
Fund ,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  translating 
the  Pali  Tipitaka  and  its  commentaries. 

Donations. — All  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  this 
Society  are  earnestly  invited  to  aid  that  work  by  donations, 
without  which  it  will  not  be  possible  efficiently  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  sending  free  copies  of  our  publications  to 
Public  Libraries.  Should  a  donor  wish  to  confine  his 
donation  to  any  special  department  of  the  Society’s  work, 
he  should  specify  this  on  the  Donation  Form,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  13  of  the  Prospectus.  When  it  is  not 
otherwise  specified  by  the  donors,  donations  will  be  applied 
to  the  General  Fund. 

The  Buddhist  Review  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Society, 
and  is  published  quarterly. 
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Zb e  Everlasting  IblUs ;  or, 

Zbc  Seconb  Sign. 

Second  of  the  Three  Great  Signs,  the  three  great 
fundamental  truths  of  all  existence,  of  which  the  compre¬ 
hension  must  be  sought  and  found  by  all  that  would  seek 
to  walk  in  Wisdom’s  way,  is  Impermanence,  Anicca,  the 
ever-fleeting  nature  and  the  transience  of  all  component 
things. 

But  the  Great  Religion  knows  no  dogmas  :  each  must, 
if  he  would  make  it  his  own,  meditate  upon,  test  and  try, 
and  satisfy  himself  of  all  that  he  is  taught  ;  not  without 
this  can  Comprehension  come. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  the  verdict  of  the 
Natural  Science  of  our  time  on  this  great  doctrine  of 
Impermanence  ;  then,  how  that  verdict  appears  to  our 
brothers  the  religious  seekers  and  hopers  who  are  not 
Buddhists :  and  lastly,  whether  the  teaching  of  The  Religion 
on  this  point  may  not  be  to  such  a  solace  and  a  light  in 
the  testing  time  that  is  to  come. 

Changes  in  the  positions  of  bodies  come  about  more 
rapidly  and  are  in  general  more  conspicuous  than  changes 
in  their  constitutions  :  and  therefore  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  first  questions  relating  to  permanence 
and  impermanence  with  which  natural  science  had  to  deal 
were  questions  concerning  position.  Crudest  of  all  theories 
on  such  subject  was  that  which  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
plane,  of  indefinite  extent  in  all  directions.  Upon  this 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  itself  an  advance,  for  the 
conception  of  a  globe  hung  in  space,  even  though  it  be 
fixed  and  central,  involves  the  idea  of  antipodes,  and  so 
repudiates  the  illusion  of  a  permanent  and  absolute  “  up  ” 
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and  “  down  ”  in  things.  But  when  men  found  that  the 
observatory  in  which  they  stood  to  watch  the  movements 
of  other  bodies  was  itself  in  motion,  then  came  indeed  in 
their  thoughts  a  crisis,  the  end  of  whose  effects  is  even  yet 
not  seen.  The  sun  for  long  seemed  fixed  and  central, 
but  when  the  sun  was  found  to  be  in  reality  a  star,  and 
the  “  fixed  ”  stars  also  to  be  moving,  the  process  was 
at  last  complete.  Astronomy  to-day  presents  to  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  universe  that  is  alive  with  motion  to  the  remotest 
perceptible  depths  of  space,  a  picture  from  which  the  last 
traces  of  fixity  of  place  have  vanished. 

First  of  the  sciences,  however,  to  perceive  impermanence 
in  Body  itself  was  Geology — and  that  in  objects  wThich  of 
all  others  appear  the  most  solid  and  enduring.  What 
could  be  more  permanent  than  the  “  everlasting  hills” — 
“  firm  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock.”  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  celestial  objects  is  never  really  grasped,  but  the 
great  hills  are  close  around  us.  Men  are  born  and  die 
age  after  age,  but  the  mountains  are  still  there,  they  surely 
are  unchanged.  Yet  from  this  science  have  we  not  been 
compelled  to  learn  how 

“  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ;  ” 

and  taught  to  hear — 

“  The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  Aeonian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be.” 

To  the  geologist  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  very  sea 
itself  represents  permanence  rather  than  the  solid  shore 
on  which  it  breaks. 

All  goes  on  with  quiet,  there  is  no  catastrophe,  things 
appear  to  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  yet 
for  no  two  successive  hours  is  the  mountain  the  same. 

Not  only  is  waste  incessant  going  on  upon  its  outer 
surface,  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  storm,  but  even 
into  its  rocky  body  slow  decay  is  eating,  here  softening  and 
dissolving  the  cementing  matrix  from  between  grain  and 
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grain,  there  finding  its  way  into  the  very  hearts  of  crystals, 
everywhere  loosening  and  sapping  powers  of  resistance, 
until  for  each  its  hour  comes,  when  all  cover  having  scaled 
away,  that  which  was  once  inside  comes  to  be  outside. 
Grain  after  grain  parts  away  from  its  fellow,  and  rolls 
down  the  crags  into  the  streams  of  the  valley,  never  to 
return  again.  Thence  they  journey  onwards  to  the  sea, 
and,  from  what  is  thus  carried  every  year  by  the  greater 
rivers  of  the  world,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  but  for  the 
counteracting  effects  of  the  movements  of  the  earth-crust, 
not  a  vestige  of  dry  land  would  remain  above  the  waters 
after  some  four  or  five  million  years. 

But  every  change  is  not  decay.  Deep  beneath  the 
mountains’  roots,  and  deep  beneath  the  plains  that  spread 
around,  lie  thick  sheets  of  bedded  rocks,  hard  grits  and 
slates,  once  sands  and  clays,  that  crumbled  from  dead  and 
buried  mountains  of  the  past.  Upon  these  great  forces 
act,  slow  creeping  and  shearing  stresses  to  which  the  hardest 
bodies  are  as  wax.  Under  the  conditions  at  such  depths, 
their  pent-up  energies  become  transformed  ;  motion, 
arrested,  passes  into  heat,  heat  into  yet  other  powers. 
Chemical  interchange  begins  to  be  set  up,  each  grain  acts 
upon  adjacent  grains,  boundaries  are  broken  down,  and 
each,  surrendering  to  the  rest  a  portion  of  itself,  becomes 
by  slow  degrees  a  fresh  creation,  or  rather  contributes  to 
fresh  creations  that  are  not  itself — beautiful,  clear,  crystal¬ 
line  and  glistening  minerals,  in  which  all  the  impurities 
and  dust  of  the  old  decay  are  swallowed  up  and  obliterated 
so  that  no  memory  of  what  was  remains,  and  no  man  would 
know  them  for  the  same.  Each  with  every  other  inti¬ 
mately  interlocking,  moreover,  are  these  fresh  new  grains, 
so  that  the  whole  unity  to  which  they  belong  is  not  only 
cleaner,  fresher,  fairer,  but  vastly  more  elastic,  stronger, 
and  more  enduring  than  that  which  went  before. 

And  then  the  hour  of  their  reward  comes  round.  The 
same  earth-movements,  still  continued,  lift  them  once 
more  into  a  mountain  chain,  and,  by  the  merit  stored  up 
from  those  countless  acts  of  self-surrender,  the  re-made 
rocks  stand  out  in  pure  and  glittering  pinnacles  into  the 
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light  of  day.  Such  are  the  great  mountains  of  the  world, 
Alps  and  Andes,  and  that  greatest  range  of  all,  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  every  Buddhist,  at  whose  feet  the  Law  itself 
was  first  proclaimed. 

And  yet,  again,  that  merit  is  exhausted.  Those  self¬ 
surrenders  were  not  perfect.  The  new  creations,  purer, 
fairer,  more  enduring  though  they  were,  closer-knit  even 
with  their  fellows,  were  still  “  selves,”  still  bounded,  still 
subject  to  the  same  decay.  At  the  very  hour  of  their 
noblest  triumph  that  same  decay  begins  again,  ceasing  not 
until  their  dust  and  ruin  lies  once  more  beneath  the  sea. 
Kamma  is  it,  truly  :  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death,  re-birth 
and  death  again. 

Perhaps,  even,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  possible 
that  men,  or  rather  greater  beings  that  we  must  call  “  super¬ 
men,”  may  still,  all  round  the  world,  be  listening  to  this 
same  teaching  of  Anicca  when  every  vestige  of  those  white 
peaks  that  looked  down  upon  Kapilavastu  shall  be  sleeping 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Indian-  Ocean. 

Surrounded  always  by  the  same  forms  of  life,  and  unable 
to  remember  any  others,  the  assumption  was  natural  enough 
to  man  that  these  were  those  that  always  had  been,  he 
himself  among  them  always  king,  but  when  at  last  the  grave¬ 
yards  of  the  ancient  time  were  opened,  and  forms  innumer¬ 
able  brought  to  light,  among  whom  man  is  a  being  but  of 
yesterday,  then  once  more  did  permanence  receive  a  shock, 
for  centrality  in  time  had  vanished  even  as  centrality  in 
space,  and  the  species  was  found  to  be  mortal,  even  as  the 
single  life.  Nature  cared  nothing — “  a  thousand  types 
are  gone.”  A  thousand  types  !  So  long  as  fifty  years  ago, 
25,000  extinct  species  were  known  to  science,  and  not 
fewer  than  that  must  have  been  discovered  since.* 

Yet  for  a  long  time  each  species  continued  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  thing  sharply  marked  off  from  every  other  species, 
unchanging  during  its  own  term  of  life  and  with  a  fixed 
beginning  and  end  in  time,  beginning  in  miracle  and  end- 

*  The  significance  of  many  of  the  facts  noted  below  has  been  remarked  by 
previous  writers  in  this  Review  and  in  Buddhism ;  especially  by  Professor 
E.  J.  Mills,  Mr.  Howell  Smith  and  the  Bhikkhu  Ananda  Metteyya. 
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ing  in  violence.  Even  geologists,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  long  after  they  became  evolutionists  in 
their  own  subject,  remained  catastrophists  in  biology ; 
and  if  they,  with  the  past  before  them,  could  so  reason, 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  those  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
to  the  present  only  ?  Spencer’s  own  evolutionary  teach¬ 
ing,  first  published  in  1 855,  fell  for  the  most  part  on  un¬ 
heeding  ears,  and  not  until  1859,  w^en  the  famous  Origin 
of  Species  appeared,  were  men  compelled  to  listen. 

Then  ensued  a  crisis,  perhaps  the  most  momentous  in 
the  career  of  Western  thought  :  for  the  Universe  can 
never  seem  the  same  again. 

The  species,  its  limits  wholly  broken  down,  became 
envisaged  as  impermanence  itself,  a  theatre  of  incessant 
change,  changing  with  every  life,  even  with  every  change 
in  every  life,  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed* 
Nay,  more— -and  this  the  Buddhist  should  most  particu¬ 
larly  note — it  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  an  entity  at  all, 
it  is  but  a  conditioning  of  those  many  lives,  its  very  sub¬ 
stance  has  vanished  away  from  the  mind  of  science  :  it  is 
not  Anicca  merely  :  it  is  even  Anatta. 

In  Psychology  and  Ethics  there  still  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  some  resistance,  but  an  evolutionary  leaven 
was  introduced  by  Spencer  even  before  the  time  of  Darwin. 
It  is  ceaselessly  at  work,  and  where  Evolution  is,  Permanence 
will  not  long  remain.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  great  teachers  of  Evolution  has  made 
possible  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Europe.  This 
is  almost  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said ;  and  if 
any  one  should  doubt,  it  needs  but  to  consider  what  a 
hopeless  enterprise  a  Buddhist  Mission  would  have  been 
before  that  preparation  had  been  made. 

Tendencies  in  an  opposite  direction  appeared  for  a  long 
while  in  Chemistry  and  Physics.  With  the  definition  of 
the  several  forces,  with  exactitude  of  measurement,  separate¬ 
ness  and  precision  seemed  the  law  ;  the  Indestructibility 
of  Matter  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy  suggesting 
permanence  rather  than  the  contrary.  Yet  with  the  latter 
doctrine  came  also  that  of  the  Transformation  and  Equiva- 
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lence  of  Forces,  and  with  it  indications  of  that  which  was 
to  come.  The  passing  of  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  distinct  and  independent 
elements,  also  seemed  to  point  to  permanence.  The  atom 
of  the  element,  recoverable  unchanged  from  all  its  com¬ 
binations,  was  the  very  type  of  permanence.  Yet,  not 
so  very  long  after  the  enunciation  of  the  Atomic  theory 
by  Dalton,  facts  began  to  emerge  suggesting  to  discerning 
minds  a  very  different  interpretation  of  that  great  theory. 
The  elements  were  found  to  fall  into  certain  natural  groups, 
such  as  the  Halogens,  the  metals  of  the  Alkalies,  the  Oxygen- 
Sulphur  group,  and  others  ;  having  many  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  in  common.  But  how  can  dis¬ 
tinct,  simple,  and  independent  entities  have  anything  in 
common  ?  Many  attempts  were  made  to  connect  these 
natural  groups  with  those  fundamental  numerical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  elements  known  as  their  atomic  weights,  but 
without  success  until  Newlands  and  Mendelejeff  showed 
that  by  arranging  the  elements  in  groups  of  octaves  these 
qualities  fell  into  line  with  all  the  others,  and  this  “  Periodic 
Law  ”  was  further  justified  by  the  discovery  of  unknown 
elements  whose  existence  and  properties  it  had  predicted. 
The  relationships,  and  with  them  the  truly  composite 
characters  of  the  atoms,  were  coming  into  sight.  What 
has  followed  is  now  known  to  every  educated  man.  The 
electrical  investigations  of  Thomson  and  the  astonishing 
phenomena  of  Radio-activity  have  shown  to  us  the  atom 
in  the  very  process  of  decay  and  transformation.  The 
inner  citadel  of  Permanence  has  broken  down  :  and  the 
doctrine  of  Anicca  rules  throughout  the  whole  world  of 
scientific  thought. 

One  question  alone  remains.  Into  what  has  the  atom 
broken  down  ?  Into  some  simpler  form  of  matter  ? 
Hardly.  For  the  unit  of  the  electrical  theory  of  matter 
is  said  to  be  a  “  Charge  ”  :  and  when  we  ask  what  is  it  that 
is  charged,  there  is  no  answer. 

Many  years  ago,  from  purely  psychological  analysis, 
Herbert  Spencer  showed  that  matter  is  only  known  to  us 
in  terms  of  Force ,  and  force  itself  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
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activities.  Now,  from  research,  as  purely  physical,  con¬ 
firmation  comes.  Matter  is  not  Anicca  only,  it  is  also 
Anatta.  From  that  which  is  the  embodiment  of  our 
ideas  of  substance  the  very  idea  of  substance  is  now  vanishing 
away. 

Such  a  conclusion  has,  indeed,  been  consciously  seen 
and  clearly  expressed  by  more  than  one  of  the  great  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  generalizations  of  modern  science,  and  that 
in  language  that  might  have  been  used  by  Buddhist  writers 
themselves. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  passage  in  an 
essay  of  1893,  Huxley  sums  up  :  “  Thus  the  most  obvious 
attribute  of  the  cosmos  is  its  impermanence.  It  assumes 
the  aspect  not  so  much  of  a  permanent  entity  as  of  a  change¬ 
ful  process,  in  which  nought  endures  save  the  flow  of  energy 
and  the  rational  order  which  pervades  it.” 

And  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology ,  many  years  before, 
writing  certainly  without  a  thought  of  Buddhism,  Herbert 
Spencer  sums  up  his  “  General  Analysis  ”  in  these  words  : 
“  Every  feeling  and  thought  being  but  transitory,  an  entire 
life  made  up  of  such  feelings  and  thoughts  being  also  but 
transitory — nay,  the  objects  amid  which  life  is  passed, 
though  less  transitory,  being  severally  in  course  of  losing 
their  individualities,  quickly  or  slowly  ;  we  learn  that  the 
one  thing  permanent  is  the  Unknowable  Reality  hidden 
under  all  these  changing  shapes.” 

To  those  who  are  Buddhists,  and  before  very  long  to 
those  who  are  not  Buddhists,  it  must  be  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  indeed  how  these  very  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
no  less  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  Unarmed  by  any 
of  the  weapons  of  physical  research,  and  for  purely  religious 
purposes,  the  founders  of  Buddhism  anticipated  what  it 
has  taken  centuries  of  physical  investigation  to  confirm. 
Such  insight  may  well  command  profound  respect,  and 
from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view  it  is  certain  that 
Buddhism  has  yet  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  West. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  philosophy,  however  profound 
and  imposing,  it  is  as  a  Religion,  that  Buddhism  invites 
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the  allegiance  of  mankind.  Close  behind  all  intellectual 
considerations,  to  the  Buddhist,  lie  religious  considera¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  to  him,  the  question  of  paramount 
importance  is — how  do  these  conclusions  bear  upon  the 
religious  problems  of  our  time  ?  How,  first,  do  they 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  our  brothers  who  seek  and  hope, 
and  yet  are  not  Buddhists  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Fifty  years  of  doubt, 
confusion,  and  wandering  :  here  passionate  rejection  of 
the  new  teachings,  there  old  dogmas  strained  by  “  re¬ 
statement  ”  into  some  semblance  of  agreement  with  them, 
there  again  despairing  reaction  into  the  most  superstitious, 
even  the  most  cruel,  of  the  ancient  systems.  True,  a 
verbal  truce  has  been  of  late  patched  up,  and  many  pious 
hearts  are  resting,  glad  that  the  danger  now  seems  over¬ 
past.  But  the  truce  is  but  a  verbal  one ;  under  cover  of 
it,  even  while  they  rest,  the  same  process  is  at  work,  is 
being  carried  even  further,  undermining  and  eating  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  most  fundamental  things,  so  that 
those  who  wake  again  to  the  reality  when  that  truce  is 
over  will  find  that  these  foundations  will  no  longer  bear 
one  single  thinking  human  being’s  hopes. 

The  best  minds  in  the  churches  see  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  many  schemes  of  re-adjustment  are 
put  forward  :  but  behind  them  all  lurks  the  ghostly  ques¬ 
tion — “  What  if  the  ultimatum  of  Science  should  be  fatal 
to  the  fundamentals  of  Theology  ?  ” 

Not  all  our  seekers  and  hopers  are  contained  within  the 
limits  of  the  churches,  however ;  many  of  the  very  best 
of  such  are  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  generally  called 
Rationalists.  How,  then,  must  these  things  appear  to 
the  earnest  Rationalist  ?  Intellectually,  indeed,  he  is  in 
a  sound  position.  Whatsoever  be  the  deliverance  of  science, 
be  it  Anicca  and  also  Anatta,  that  will  he  face  and  face 
without  flinching.  But  he,  no  less  than  the  Christian, 
must  have  his  dream  of  good  that  lies  in  front,  and  there¬ 
fore,  seeing  the  transience  of  the  single  life,  his  hopes  are 
placed  in  a  social  ideal  of  this  present  world,  an  evolutionary 
Utopia  of  the  future,  in  which,  though  he  shall  never  live 
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to  see  it,  men  shall  dwell  in  physical  ease  and  moral 
elevation.  Truly,  a  noble  aspiration,  and  truly  unselfish 
those  who  spend  their  lives  in  labour  for  it.  Yet  here  is 
his  Achilles5  heel.  Science  reaches  out  her  unrelenting 
finger,  and  writes  “  Anicca 55  over  this  also.  The  cor¬ 
porate,  as  surely  as  the  single  life,  is  impermanent,  and 
there  is  no  Utopia  of  which  man  has  dreamed,  but  is  destined 
to  decay  and  dissolution. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Pantheist.  He,  like  the  Ration¬ 
alist,  is  prepared  to  face  the  Ultimatum  of  Science,  and 
the  destiny  that  he  recognizes  as  awaiting  all  is  very  like, 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  to  that  of  the  Buddhist.  Yet  the 
ghost  of  the  Paranatman  lingers  in  his  sky,  Anicca  is  not 
truly  realized.  More  important  still  are  his  ethical 
difficulties,  his  destiny  is  not  assured,  it  is  the  same  for 
the  righteous  and  for  the  wicked — Kamma,  the  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Moral  Energy,  has  not  entered  into  his 
calculations.  Finally,  though  a  destiny,  it  is  not  a  Goal. 
Acquiesced  in,  it  may  be,  and  that  even  with  a  lofty  poetry 
of  feeling,  but  there  is  in  it  no  attainment  after  which  to 
strive,  nothing  that  lights  up  the  dark  of  life  or  fires  its 
effort. 

Each  therefore,  according  to  the  Buddhist,  sees  one 
aspect  of  the  truth,  each  falls  short  in  some  serious  respect. 
What  has  Buddhism  to  offer  to  them  ? 

To  the  doubting  Christian  ;  a  hope  which,  so  far  from 
shrinking  from  the  touch  of  science,  is  itself  founded  on 
fundamental  doctrines  of  that  science.  He  trembles  for 
his  future  life,  but  life  according  to  the  Buddhist,  however 
transient,  is  conterminous  with  the  will-to-live,  and  what 
more  than  that  need  anybody  ask  ?  True,  no  heaven  can 
be  the  farthest  stretch  of  hope.  That  is  not  less  but 
infinitely  more,  a  treasure  laid  up  not  in,  but  beyond  all 
heavens,  where  indeed  no  thief  of  criticism  can  break  in 
and  steal. 

With  the  aspirations  of  the  earnest  Rationalist  after  an 
ideal  social  state,  Buddhism  is  entirely  at  one  ;  it  is  indeed 
a  bounden  duty  of  every  Buddhist  to  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  attainment  of  such  a  state,  and  whenever  it  has 
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been  in  an  active  and  healthy  condition  the  system  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  doing  so.  Yet  its  offer  to 
the  Rationalist  is  something  vastly  greater — the  vision 
from  afar,  even  in  this  life,  of  that,  which  for  his  own,  and 
all  existence,  transcends  any  social  state,  a  treasure  indeed 
laid  up  where  the  moth  and  rust  of  disillusion  is  ever  unable 
to  corrupt. 

Lastly,  to  the  Pantheist  it  would  give  something  far 
better  than  a  Destiny  :  it  would  fain  bestow  on  him  an 
end  of  striving,  a  moral  and  spiritual  incentive  that  can 
light  up  every  smallest  circumstance  in  life. 

What,  however,  is  the  significance  of  Anicca,  of  Imper¬ 
manence,  to  the  Hope  thus  offered  ?  It  is  this.  Whereas 
to  the  adherent  of  other  systems  the  transience  of  things 
is  a  doom  from  which  to  shrink  with  horror  or  repudiation, 
or  at  best  a  destiny  in  which  to  acquiesce  bravely,  the 
Great  Religion  takes  it  to  itself,  blesses  it,  and  makes  of 
it  the  very  Door  to  the  Eternal  Hope. 

In  any  social  state  however  beautiful,  in  any  heaven  of 
another  world  be  it  ever  so  exalted,  the  inevitable  question 
must  arise  in  the  heart  of  man — “  What  then  P  ”  To  that 
awful  question  of  all  questions  the  teachers  have  no  answer, 
but  the  message  of  Buddhism  is  clear  and  solemn— u  Not 
in  Life  itself ,  he  it  ever  so  beatified ,  can  Life's  own  Goal  be 
found." 

That  Goal  is  in  the  Beyond  of  Being  :  but  how  if  there 
were  no  door  leading  out  ?  Holy  is  the  Eightfold  Path 
of  Self-effacement,  and  happy  they  that  walk  therein,  yet 
without  a  doorway  out  it  were  a  blind  alley,  conducting 
the  walker  to  no  goal  at  all.  Such  a  door,  however,  there 
is,  and  it  is  called  Anicca ,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  that  word  in  the  Religion. 

Thrice  blessed  be  Impermanence,  thrice  blessed  the 
negation  of  abiding  Substance  and  of  Soul  :  for  there¬ 
through  shall  all  Life  pass  out  unto  Attainment,  to  the 
sunset  glory  of  Nibbana  that  ever  beckons  on  from  the 
high  glare  of  noon.  In  Impermanence  is  the  secret  of  the 
Buddhist  Confidence  and  Peace. 


Edward  Greenly. 
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Bubbbism  in  flftacj\>ar  literature. 

Among  the  leading  European  students  of  Buddhism,  a 
Hungarian  philologist,  Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  and  his  name  and  fame  are  ever 
growing  as  the  study  of  Buddhism  gains  ground  in  Europe 
and  America.  Although  Hungary  has  no  commercial  or 
political  contact  with  Asia  worth  mentioning,  yet  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Magyar’s  Asiatic  origin  still  expresses  itself  in 
the  soul  of  the  people.  It  was  this,  which  led  Csoma  to 
the  East,  and  some  thirty  years  after  his  death,  impelled 
Arminius  Vambery,  the  great  Koranist  and  Orientalist,  to 
travel  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 

Thus,  Mohammedan,  as  well  as  Buddhist,  literature  owes 
much  to  Hungary,  though  the  work  of  the  Hungarian 
scholars  has  found  much  more  appreciation  in  England 
than  in  their  own  country.  Elsewhere  their  labours  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  followed  up  by  a  succession 
of  students  ;  but  in  Hungary  at  present  only  Mahomme- 
danism  has  a  representative  who  is  of  European  fame — 
Ignaz  Goldzieher.  Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Thibetan  philology 
has  no  scholar  who  could  compare  with  Rhys  Davids, 
Fausboll,  Kern,  Oldenberg,  Windisch,  Karl  Eugen  Neu¬ 
mann,  De  Lorenzo,  and  others — to  mention  only  the 
living,  nor  have  we  any  such  advocates  of  Buddhism  as 
Karl  Seidenstiicker,  Paul  Carus,  and  the  group  of  European 
Bhikkhus  now  assiduously  at  work  in  the  Buddhist  countries. 

But  there  are  Buddhist  influences  in  Hungary,  and  their 
effect  is  already  to  be  observed.  A  large  portion  of  the 
educated  public  reads  German,  and  the  papers,  periodicals, 
pamphlets  and  books  of  the  German  Maha-Bodhi  Society, 
and  the  Mission  of  Leipsic,  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  intellectual. 
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The  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary 
is,  politically  as  well  as  intellectually,  almost  unbounded. 
It  rules  the  university  as  well  as  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  is  very  solicitous  to  exclude  any  influence  that 
might  tend  to  undermine,  or  weaken,  its  power.  When  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  in  1885,  translated  the  Buddhist 
Catechism  of  Subhadra  Bhikhu  into  Magyar,  quite  a  number 
of  journals  made  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  doctrine,  but, 
in  ten  years,  five  editions  of  this  little  book  were  sold, 
and  the  same  author,  encouraged  by  this  warm  reception, 
translated  two  little  Suttas  from  Karl  Eugen  Neumann’s 
book  :  “  Zwei  Buddhistische  Suttas .”  The  cheapness  of 

these  works,  and  the  general  interest  in  religious  questions, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  our  time,  directed 
the  attention  of  many  people  to  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note,  how  widespread  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  books.  Such  terms  as  Nirvana  and  Karma 
have  become  quite  familiar  in  Magyar  literature.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus’  Karma  into^Magyar  provided  fresh 
food  for  this  awakened  appetite,  and  widely  increased  public 
interest. 

The  keen  and  watchful  Romish  Church  looks  upon  this 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Good  Law  with  an  unfriendly 
eye.  The  learned  societies  of  this  Church  have  sent  their 
best  men  to  the  front  to  crush  it,  their  journals  publish  at 
regular  intervals  articles  against  Buddhism,  and  occasionally 
such  articles  are  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  at  prices 
varying  from  about  threepence  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
In  these  effusions  Buddhism  is  denounced  as  “  pessimistic,” 
and  a  cult  suited  only  to  morbid,  satiated,  blase  men  of  the 
world.  Nibbana  is  described  as  “  the  great  Nothing”; 
Samsara,  a  deadly  phantom,  a  nightmare ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Sakyamuni  is  dismissed  as 
an  unreal,  morbid,  idle  and  enervating  “  hot-house  ”  pro¬ 
duct,  which  grew  in  the  suffocating  heats  of  India  where 
every  action  is  exertion  and  laziness  reigns  supreme.  In 
such  fashion  does  ecclesiasticism  seek  to  drive  out  what 
it  conceives  to  be  a  foe,  to  refute  with  such  arguments  as 
these  the  “  logic  absolute  ”  of  the  Tathagata. 
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The  first  of  this  class  of  disputants  was  Dr.  Janos  Kiss, 
whose  book  Azsia  vildgossaga  es  a  vilag  vildgossaga  (Bhe 
light  of  Asia  and  the  light  of  the  World)  is  a  reprint  from 
a  lecture  delivered  to  the  “  St.  Stephen  ”  Roman  Catholic 
Literary  Society  on  November  19,  1889.  It  is  simply  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  Kellogg’s  book  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  is  now  out  of  print.  The  author,  who  is  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Catholic  Theology,  bases  his  whole  argument  upon 
Kellogg,  and  upon  the  paper  of  Dr.  O’Mahony,  Professor 
at  Dublin  University,  read  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Catholic  Savants  in  1888,  and  concludes,  “  We  must 
choose  between  two  world-conceptions  :  the  West  works 
and  moves  forward,  the  East  does  not  move  but  dreams. 
The  West  worships  Him  who  is,  serves  the  Living  God, 
loves  the  good  God  ;  the  East  adores  Nirvana,  the  death, 
the  decay,  the  nothing.” 

Not  much  better  fares  the  Buddha  in  other,  more  volu¬ 
minous,  works,  such  as  Dr.  Jozsef  Baranyay’s  Buddha  a 
bolcselo — Krisztus  a  megvalto  (Buddha  the  philosopher — 
Christ  the  Saviour),  in  which  parallels  are  drawn  between 
the  lives  of  both,  in  every  instance,  of  course,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Buddha,  the  author  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Several  articles  in 
the  Katholikus  Szemle  ( Catholic  Review ),  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Dr.  Erno  Szeghy,  1902,  and  in  the  Protestant 
theological  journals,  have  appeared,  but  these  are  so  super¬ 
ficial — mostly  extracts  from  cheap  books  on  Buddhism — 
that  they  could  not  do  much  harm.  A  work,  however, 
which  displays  knowledge  and  is  written  with  ability  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  entitled  Nirvana.  It  puts 
forward,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  the  same 
curious  arguments  as  to  world-weary  pessimism  and  in¬ 
activity,  defining  Nirvana  as  complete  destruction.  Against 
the  idea  of  Nirvana  is  held  up  the  ideal  of  the  survival  of 
the  soul  after  death  in  Heaven  as  being  the  greatest  hope 
and  blessing  in  life,  a  refuge,  and  a  help  in  all  worldly  tribula¬ 
tion.  Now  for  the  first  time  these  erroneous  views  have 
been  dealt  with  from  the  Buddhist  side  of  the  question. 
The  Hungarian  representative  of  the  International  Bud- 
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dhist  Society  replied  with  an  essay  in  which  he  sought  to 
correct  the  author’s  misconceptions,  and  the  discussion, 
which,  so  far,  has  been  carried  on  from  one  side  only, 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  The  words  of  the  good  King 
Asoka,  “  No  decrying  of  other  creeds,  no  depreciating  of 
others  without  cause  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  rendering 
of  honour  to  others  for  whatsoever  in  them  is  worthy  of 
honour,”  give  the  tone  of  the  Buddhist  reply. 

By  next  Autumn,  in  all  probability,  the  first  volume  of  a 
much  larger  work  on  the  Second  of  the  Three  Jewels :  the 
Buddha,  the  Dhamma  and  the  Sangha,  will  be  published 
in  the  Magyar  language,  and  will  contain  a  very  explicit 
and  minute  exposition  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths.  Thus 
the  Light  of  the  Good  Law  brightens  in  Hungary  where, 
so  far,  it  has  shone  but  dimly.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
many  whose  eyes  are  so  far  opened,  that  they  will  before 
long  see  the  Light  and  follow  it. 

E’x  Oriente  Lux  ! 

Jeno  Levy, 

Representative  of  the  Buddhas  as  ana  Samagama  in  Budapest , 
Hungary. 
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Zb e  fll>£8ter\>  of  IRe^Mrtb. 

Reincarnation  is  essentially  an  Oriental  conception.  It 
is  not  meant  by  this  that  this  doctrine  has  remained  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Orient  or  that  it  formed  an  especial  appanage 
of  Oriental  dreamland,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  Reincarna¬ 
tion,  like  the  other  great  rays  of  the  Lux  mundi ,  which 
have  shed  lustre  and  glory  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  took 
birth  in  the  East.  From  the  East  it  has  travelled  to  extend 
its  sway  of  fascination  over  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the 
West. 

Throughout  its  wanderings,  however,  this  theory  has 
maintained  its  Oriental  character,  and  retained  its  impress 
of  Orientality. 

It  underwent  no  change,  no  modification  ;  it  is  indebted 
to  the  West  for  no  contribution.  In  this  respect  it  differed 
from  the  other  great  light  for  which  the  West  is  indebted 
to  the  East,  namely,  the  light  of  Christianity. 

The  religion  of  Christ  also  originated  in  the  East  ;  it 
also  travelled  westwards.  But  in  its  travels  through  dif¬ 
ferent  lands  and  among  various  peoples,  it  met  with  many 
alterations. 

There  is  a  law  in  the  physical  world  that  when  two 
moving  bodies  meet  or  collide  against  each  other,  the  motion 
of  both  is  more  or  less  modified  ;  and  so  it  happened  with 
Christianity. 

It  came  in  contact  with  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Greece, 
with  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in  Alexandria,  with  the 
teachings  of  Pagan  Rome  in  Constantinople,  and  these 
influences  could  not  but  leave  a  lasting  impress  on  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  hand  to 
hand,  it  received  imperceptibly  and  unconsciously  additions 
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and  incurred  losses  at  the  hands  of  pious  scribes  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  translators  ;  so  much  so  that  the  latter-day 
Christianity  contained  in  the  so-called  synoptic  gospels  as 
revealed  to  us  by  the  critical  exegesis  of  Continental  men 
of  learning,  is  a  religion  quite  different  from  that  which  was 
understood  as  Christianity  before  the  Council  of  Nicea. 
Some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  very  strong 
doubts  on  the  historical  personality  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  but  the  case  is  different  with  the  doctrine  of 
Reincarnation. 

This  doctrine  passed  through  Persia,  and  was  accepted 
and  taught  in  that  country  as  a  philosophic  truth.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  metempsychosis 
formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  ethics  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.  It  was  imported  into  Greece  by  Pythagoras, 
and  was  incorporated  by  the  Gnostics  into  their  system  of 
philosophic  mysticism. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  dark  shadow  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition  was  haunting  the  mind  of  Europe, 
the  torch  of  learning  was  carried  by  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  and  Algazali,  and  Albatagni,  the  great 
Saracenic  philosophers,  incorporated  this  doctrine  and 
expounded  it  in  the  schools  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 

The  European  disciples  of  these  Saracenic  masters, 
Paracelsus  and  Bruno,  adopted  the  theory  of  Reincarnation. 
Later  still,  we  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Hegel,  Lessing 
and  Schopenhauer. 

Going  towards  the  far  East,  Reincarnation  extended 
its  conquest,  together  with  the  teachings  of  the  great 
masters,  over  the  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Mongolia,  and 
Siberia.  In  this  extensive  dominion  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation  should  encounter  Judaism 
in  some  place  or  other,  and  we  find  references  to  this  theory 
in  the  Jewish  writings.  But  the  Jews  were  tied  down  by 
their  anthropomorphic  notions  of  divinity,  and  they  could 
not  rise  above  the  conception  of  a  capricious  Jehovah  who 
jealously  guarded  the  privilege  and  the  power  of  Reincarna¬ 
tion  and  arbitrarily  reserved  for  himself  alone  the  right  to 
appear  incarnate  as  the  son  of  man. 
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From  the  above  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine 
of  Reincarnation,  in  its  march  from  East  to  West,  extending 
over  more  than  two  millenniums,  though  at  times  mis¬ 
understood  and  misrepresented,  has  in  the  main  remained 
unalloyed  and  unadulterated,  and  to-day  it  stands  before 
us  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  oriental  splendour. 

The  value  of  a  statement  often  receives  weight  from 
the  respectability  of  the  author  of  that  statement ;  there¬ 
fore  if  hoary  antiquity  can  lend  the  doctrine  any  charm, 
or  if  the  universality  or  extent  of  its  empire  over  the  hearts 
and  intellects  of  men  can  command  any  authority,  or 
again,  if  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  its  authors  can  count 
for  anything,  this  doctrine  has  much  to  commend  itself  to 
our  respectful  consideration. 

Standpoint. — In  order  to  understand  aright  the  theory 
of  Reincarnation,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  standpoint  from  which  Nature  is  viewed  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  East  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  West. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Western  view  of  the 
cosmos  is  dualistic.  You  recognize  a  nature  and  a  super¬ 
nature,  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a  material  and  a  spiritual 
cosmos.  In  fact,  you  have  two  instead  of  one  cosmos. 
Each  of  them  revolves  in  its  own  orbit,  though  they  have 
points  of  contact  with  each  other,  and  each  has  its  own 
laws  and  its  own  regulations.  These  laws  are  uniform, 
universal,  and  binding  in  so  far  as  their  separate  spheres 
are  concerned.  The  physical  laws  as  seen  and  studied  in 
the  phenomenal  world  exercise  their  governing  influence 
over  the  physical  cosmos  only.  They  are  inapplicable 
to  things  spiritual.  Everything  material,  organic,  and  in¬ 
organic  bows  its  head  to  the  universal  laws  of  gravitation 
and  evolution,  but  things  spiritual  need  them  not ;  they 
have  their  own  separate  laws,  as  indeed  they  must  on  a 
dualistic  conception. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cosmos  is  looked 
upon  as  one.  The  visible  and  the  invisible  form  part  of 
the  same  whole,  ^  the  visible  nature  being,  in  fact,  the  in¬ 
visible  nature  visualised  or  rendered  visible.  It  is  the 
graphic  or  pictorial  rendering  of  the  invisible,  and  con- 
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versely  the  invisible  cosmos  is  the  visible  cosmos  in  which 
visibility  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Light  is  the  presence  of  visibility  of  rays  of  light,  while 
darkness  is  the  absence  of  the  rays  of  light  or  visibility. 
Darkness  apart  from  the  conception  of  light  cannot  and 
does  not  exist. 

Owing  to  these  monistic  views  of  nature,  belief  in  two 
sets  of  laws  becomes  unnecessary — one  and  the  same  law 
pervades  and  holds  good  for  the  phenomenal  and  the 
noumenal  world. 

Evolution,  if  a  true  law  of  nature,  must  be  all  com¬ 
prehending,  all  embracing.  It  must  operate  in  the  invis¬ 
ible  as  much  as  in  the  visible  part  of  the  universe.  It  must 
govern  everything,  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  If 
it  operates  in  physical  nature  in  producing  a  variety  of 
phenomena  called  visible  nature,  it  also  does  and  must 
operate  in  nature  beyond  the  sphere  of  visibility. 

The  subservient  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  bring 
about  condensation,  or  bringing  together,  and  rarefaction 
or  separation  of  particles  one  from  the  other  ;  in  other 
words,  compositions  and  decompositions,  which  in  the 
world  of  life  bear  the  awe-inspiring  names  of  birth  and 
death. 

Why  should  not  the  same  or  similar  forces  continue  to 
operate  and  pursue  matter  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  visible  ? 
The  invisibility  of  matter  is  brought  about  by  the  extreme 
tenuity  or  rarefaction  of  its  particles,  in  the  same  way  as 
its  visibility  is  the  result  of  heaping  up  or  condensation  of 
its  elements. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  birth  and  death  are  mere  links  in 
the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect  called  life  or  existence. 

The  monistic  view  of  nature  is  not  unknown  to  European 
philosophy.  Descartes,  in  his  great  system,  taught  that 
matter  was  nothing  more  than  vortices  of  force — a  sort 
of  condensed  or  congealed  force. 

The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  an  expression  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  we  find  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  radium  and  its  apparently  inexhaustible  source  of 
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energy  have  brought  the  monistic  view  of  nature  once 
more  to  the  front. 

These  wonderful  researches  in  bio-chemistry  and  physics 
have  opened  a  new  vista  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  Europe, 
and  the  unity  of  force  and  matter  is  no  longer  a  chimerical 
delusion  or  a  dream  of  the  East. 

From  this  new  standpoint  the  Western  views  of  the 
world  have  to  be  revised.  Old  landmarks  have  got  to  be 
shifted  and  new  ones  put  up  in  their  place. 

To  the  universally  accepted  truths  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  we  must  add 
the  interchangeability  of  matter  and  force — that  is,  under 
the  operation  of  certain  evolutionary  forces,  the  invisible 
thing  called  Force  may  and  does  become  the  visible  thing 
called  Matter  and  vice  versa,  and  this  may  go  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum. 

In  this  way,  speaking  generally,  the  theory  of  Rein¬ 
carnation,  i.e.  the  corporeal  becoming  incorporeal  and  the 
incorporeal  becoming  corporeal,  acquires  a  new  and  a  strong 
presumptive  force. 

Law  of  Change  :  Renovation. — If  we  look  around  us,  we 
see  all  nature  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  ferment.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  on  the  move.  The  working  of  the 
cosmic  machine  as  a  whole  is  one  incessant  and  continuous 
change,  and  there  is  no  pause  or  peace. 

We  see  great  suns  rise  and  set,  great  worlds  appear  and 
disappear.  Nations,  like  individuals,  fall  and  perish,  and 
their  ashes  give  birth  to  new  nations. 

Within  historical  memory  we  can  recall  the  death  of 
Chaldaea  and  Babylonia,  and  the  birth  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Persia.  They  in  their  turn  after  shining  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  grandeur  and  glory  passed  away  into  the  dark 
shadows  of  everlasting  nothingness.  The  might  of  Car¬ 
thage  and  the  glory  of  Rome  were  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Tyre  and  Athens.  The  great  empires  of  Hannibal  and 
Caesar  went  the  way  their  predecessors  had  gone,  giving 
place  to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

The  silent  graves  and  buried  ruins  of  these  bygone 
nations  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  law  of  change  and 
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renovation  :  that  which  disappears  here  appears  in  another 
place  in  a  renewed  and  rejuvenated  form. 

This  huge  machine  works  smoothly  and  automatically  ; 
every  part  works  harmoniously  with  the  rest,  and  when 
one  part  becomes  worn  out,  or  is  rendered  unfit  to  perform 
a  certain  function,  it  is  cast  off.  It  is  said  to  die,  but  no¬ 
thing  is  lost  ;  the  useless  part  is  remoulded  and  is  brought 
into  use  for  some  other  purpose. 

If  the  law  of  change  and  renovation  is  universal,  as  we  see 
and  know  that  it  is,  and  if  man  forms  but  one  wheel  among 
the  innumerable  wheels  of  this  stupendous  machine,  as 
we  know  and  feel  that  he  does,  there  is  no  escaping  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  he  too  must  undergo  change  and  renovation. 

This  is  our  daily  experience.  Every  moment  we  are 
changing  the  material  of  our  body ;  old  particles  are  shed 
and  new  ones  are  put  on  in  their  place.  Vegetables  are 
killed  and  eaten  by  animals ;  the  particles  of  vegetables 
are  incorporated  into  the  animal  body,  and  the  death  of 
one  sustains  the  life  of  another. 

Similarly,  animals  kill  and  feed  upon  each  other,  and 
in  this  also  the  death  of  one  animal  becomes  the  life  of 
another. 

In  this  way  if  the  law  of  change  and  renovation  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  eternal,  and  we  know  and  feel  from  our  own 
experience  that  it  is,  then  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
continue  to  operate  after  death  as  it  does  after  birth.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  assume  that  death  should  mark 
a  sudden  break  and  an  absolute  halt  in  the  process  of  change 
and  renovation. 

Reincarnation,  in  common  parlance,  means  the  passing 
of  a  permanent  or  comparatively  permanent  something 
from  one  impermanent  habitation  to  another,  and  in  order 
to  understand  the  conception  aright  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  this  permanent  something. 

We  will  purposely  avoid  calling  it  psyche  or  soul,  so  as 
to  exclude  certain  theological  connotations  which  such 
words  convey,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  call 
it  Ego. 

Now  what  is  this  Ego  ?  Two  hundred  years  before  the 
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birth  of  the  noble  founder  of  Buddhism,  there  lived  in 
India  a  great  agnostic  philosopher  called  Kapila,  the 
author  of  the  Sankhya  system  of  philosophy.  He  taught 
that  the  Ego  was  material,  and  anticipated  the  teachings 
of  Kant  and  Hume  by  2,500  years  ! 

It  was  a  part  of  his  philosophy  to  teach  that  man,  and 
for  that  matter  all  beings  consist  of  two  elements,  an 
immaterial  something  called  Purusha  or  soul,  and  a  material 
something  called  Prakriti  or  primordial  matter. 

This  Prakriti  differentiated  itself  into  two  parts,  one 
sensuous  and  the  other  karmaic  ;  that  is,  Prakriti  consists 
of  a  material  apparatus  for  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  ex¬ 
periences.  On  the  extreme  side  of  the  inflowing  experi¬ 
ences  are  formed  the  sense  organs,  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  outside  world  and  receive  impulses  called  sensations. 
These  sensations,  in  the  nature  of  impulses  or  vibrations, 
are  differentiated  and  transmitted  by  tan  mdtras  to  the 
manas  or  sensorium.  It  is  the  function  of  the  sensorium 
to  elaborate  and  convert  these  sensations  into  perceptions, 
and  submit  them  to  Budhi  or  intellect,  which  further 
elaborates  perceptions  into  abstract  concepts.  These  con¬ 
cepts  are  further  arranged,  composed,  and  woven  into 
ahankar  or  Ego.  The  apparatus  is  constructed  to  render 
the  visible  and  crude  experiences  into  invisible  and  subtle 
impulses,  and  when  these  impulses  are  rendered  extremely 
fine  and  extremely  well  arranged  they  evolve  into  conscious¬ 
ness,  Ego,  or  ahankar .  Hence  Ego  is  the  abstracted  or 
devisualised  bundle  of  material  sensations. 

On  the  karmaic  side,  this  apparatus  is  connected  with 
the  organs  of  action.  The  outgoing  impulses  or  karma 
descend  along  these  paths  in  the  form  of  mandates  to 
avoid  such  experiences  as  give  pain,  and  seek  those  which 
give  pleasure. 

The  Ego,  which  is  the  name  for  these  two  sets  of 
material  impulses,  forms  an  ethereal  vesture  or  subtle  halo, 
as  it  were,  around  the  Purusha,  and  clings  to  the  soul. 

The  ethereal  body  or  Linga  sharira ,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
outcome  of  sensuous  experiences,  which  are  experiences 
either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
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During  the  incidence  and  continuation  of  these  experi¬ 
ences  there  is  desire  to  enjoy  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  and 
in  our  endeavours  to  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  we  are 
led  to  perform  actions  good  or  bad.  These  actions  or 
karma,  in  the  moral  sense,  really  weave  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  vesture  of  the  ethereal  body.  This  becomes  the 
alloy  and  encumbrance  to  the  soul,  and  so  long  as  it  persists, 
the  soul  has  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  rebirths,  to  be  melted 
and  remoulded  in  the  crucible  of  life  until  all  dross  and 
impurities  are  purged  out.  Buddha  adopted  these  views 
in  his  philosophical  religion,  but  with  one  fundamental 
modification  ;  he  discarded  the  Purusha  of  Kapila  as 
superfluous  and  redundant.  He  argued  that  it  was  the 
Ego  which  was  the  cause  of  rebirths  in  the  way  of  passions 
and  desires  on  the  sensuous  plane,  and  it  was  the  Ego 
which  underwent  reincarnation  on  the  karmaic  side.  He 
failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  soul  or  Purusha, 
which  was  neither  the  cause  nor  effect  of  Reincarnation, 
and  excluded  soul  for  the  purpose  of  this  doctrine. 

But  Buddha  went  further.  If  Ego  is  the  name  of  in¬ 
troverted  and  devisualised  experiences,  which  prompt  us 
to  do  good  or  bad  actions,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  inflow  of 
these  experiences  is  ever  changing,  the  Ego  too,  which  is 
the  invisible  shadow  of  these  impulses,  must  be  fleeting 
and  transitory.  It  is  a  changeable  permanency.  In  our 
consciousness  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  we  are  not  the 
same  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Every  particle  of  our  body 
has  changed  and  is  changing.  The  collective  functions 
of  these  particles  called  Ego  must  also  change,  and  yet  we 
are  accustomed  to  say  and  think  we  are  the  same.  We 
are  cognisant  of  a  permanency,  or  rather,  of  a  continuity 
in  the  midst  of  this  eternal  change  ;  but  though  there  is 
no  continuous  permanency,  the  fleeting  ephemeral  exist¬ 
ence  is  none  the  less  a  reality  responsible  from  moment  to 
moment  for  its  momentary  liabilities,  and  these  assets  and 
liabilities  of  good  and  bad  actions  have  the  same  relation 
and  existence  as  the  Ego  itself,  namely,  a  continuity  and 
succession. 

The  light  in  a  lamp  is  the  result  of  continuous  chemical 
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changes  called  burning  or  combustion  of  particles  of  oil  or 
gas.  These  chemical  changes  are  constantly  taking  place, 
i.e.  fresh  particles  are  burned  every  moment,  and  yet  the 
light  and  heat  which  are  the  result,  or  rather,  the  visible 
expression  of  these  changes,  are  constant  in  a  way. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  is  important.  The  external  world  exists,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  as  a  bundle  of  sensations  and  no  more.  The 
object  called  “  table  ”  exists,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as 
a  mere  collection  of  certain  attributes  or  sensations,  such 
as  length,  breadth,  weight,  etc.  ;  what  lies  behind  these 
attributes,  and  whether  anything  does  or  does  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  True  it  is  that  the  table  ceases 
to  exist  when  these  sensations  cease  to  exist  or  are  destroyed. 

We  form  part  and  parcel  of  this  world,  and  therefore 
our  own  existence,  apart  from  these  sensuous  experiences, 
is  also  inconceivable.  Because  consciousness,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  is  a  devisualised  modification  of  sensations, 
therefore  for  the  continuous  existence  of  the  world  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  sense  experiences  is  necessary,  and  conversely 
for  the  continuous  existence  of  Ego  its  connexion  with 
the  external  is  a  necessity,  that  is  the  materiality  or  incar¬ 
nation  of  Ego,  whether  before  or  after  death.  We  are 
taught  that  waves  of  ether,  according  to  the  rate  and  am¬ 
plitude  of  vibration,  are  accompanied  by  the  attributes  of 
heat  and  light,  electricity,  and  so  forth,  and  that  these 
are  capable  of  manifesting  themselves  in  definite  pheno¬ 
menal  changes  in  the  visible  and  presumably  also  in  the 
invisible  world. 

On  analogous  lines  of  reasoning,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  the  Ego  in  its  conception  of  waves  of 
consciousness  gathers  into  itself  attributes  of  attractions 
and  repulsions  which  in  the  moral  sense  are  desires  and 
hatreds,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  These  attributes  are 
the  moral  analogues  of  the  physical  attributes  of  heat  and 
light. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
postulates  that  light  as  such  cannot  exist  apart  from  a 
luminous  body ;  so  also  the  moral  attributes  could  not 
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be  conceived  to  exist  apart  from  a  being  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  pleasures  and  pains,  i.e.  without  being  corporeal 
and  incarnate. 

To  explain  how  Reincarnation  is  possibly  brought  about, 
we  must  conceive  a  group  of  beings  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  chain,  something  after  the  fashion  of  an  electric  bat¬ 
tery.  An  electric  battery  consists  of  certain  chemicals, 
to  which  two  wires  called  the  poles  of  the  battery  are 
connected.  Out  of  one  pole  the  electric  current  flows  or 
goes  out,  and  down  the  other  it  flows  back  when  the  poles 
are  joined  together,  and  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  closed  or 
complete.  When  the  wires  are  not  joined  together  there 
is  no  flow  of  electricity,  though  the  chemical  changes  may 
go  on. 

We  are  built  after  the  same  fashion  ;  we  have  in¬ 
flowing  currents  called  sensations  and  outgoing  sensations 
called  karma  :  that  is,  karma  is  the  outflowing  expression 
of  the  inflowing  sensations.  When  we  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  relation  with  other  batteries  the  circle  is  com¬ 
plete  and  we  are  incarnate.  Suppose  at  a  certain  stage 
of  our  existence  we  have  acquired  a  certain  stock  of  moral 
attributes  and  feelings — that  is,  attractions  and  repulsions— 
and  suppose  through  some  external  or  internal  cause  a 
catastrophe  overtakes  the  group.  A  link  is  broken,  and 
the  chain  is  snapped,  and  death  overtakes  one  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  Then  what  happens  is  that  the  parts  are  re¬ 
adjusted,  new  couplings  are  made,  and  according  to  the 
affinities  of  the  individual  parts  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
qualities  a  rearrangement  takes  place,  and  a  brute  or  a 
holy  man  is  formed.  The  chain  revolves  incessantly,  and 
cause  and  effect  operate  and  succeed  each  other  for  ever. 

From  the  above  a  'priori  considerations  it  is  amply  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  theory  of  Reincarnation  is  not  only  highly 
plausible  but  highly  probable. 

The  value  of  a  theory  is  gauged  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  explain  and  interpret  the  facts  of  nature,  and  we 
must  see  how  far  the  theory  of  Reincarnation  can  afford 
satisfaction  to  us  in  that  respect. 

In  the  first  place  we  witness  such  vast  inequality  among 
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men,  such  an  immensely  unequal  distribution  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  happiness  and  misery,  beauty  and  ugliness,  plenty 
and  poverty,  health  and  disease,  that  we  should  stand 
aghast  at  the  apparent  injustice  if  we  wTere  to  assume  an 
author  of  these  uneven  favours.  There  is  no  law  and 
equity  ;  there  is  utter  chaos  and  disorder.  People  who 
have  essayed  at  various  times  to  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly  on  different  theological  grounds,  have  found  them¬ 
selves  landed  in  hopeless  confusion.  They  have  to  make 
curious  makeshifts,  or  take  shelter  in  verbal  quibbles  ;  but 
if  without  imputing  any  impious  partiality  to  the  supposed 
author  of  things  we  boldly  and  candidly  assume  that  the 
automatic  working  of  the  machine  is  carried  on  by  fixed, 
definite,  and  unalterable  laws,  the  immutable  law  of  cause 
and  effect  which  at  times  makes  things  appear  as  the  dark 
shadows  of  night  and  at  other  times  look  as  the  enchanting 
blush  of  the  morning  dawn,  then  and  then  only  we  per¬ 
ceive  order  and  law  in  this  disorder  and  chaos,  and  Karma, 
when  visualised  and  concrete,  appears  to  us  as  a  saint  or  a 
sinful  rogue.  This  we  call  birth,  and  when  it  passes  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  visibility  we  call  it  death.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  times  out  of  number,  the  death  of  one 
being  giving  birth  to  another  life. 

The  law  of  hereditary  transmission  is  a  fact  well  recog¬ 
nized  by  science.  Personal  likeness,  characteristics  of 
temperament,  intellectual  dullness  and  acuteness,  habits, 
etc.,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  protean  variety  of  colour  and  delicacy  of  flavour 
and  fragrance,  exhibited  to  our  admiring  gaze  by  the 
vegetable  world,  is  the  outcome  of  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  of  hereditary  transmission  from 
generation  to  generation  and  from  individual  to  individual. 
In  the  same  way  in  the  animal  world  we  have  the  different 
genera  and  species,  handing  down  not  only  their  hereditary, 
but  also  their  acquired  peculiarities.  In  fact,  the  laws  of 
transmission  are  so  well  understood  and  worked  out  by 
the  horticulturist  and  the  breeder,  that  one  can  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  reproduce  any  required  character  ;  and 
what  does  this  hereditary  transmission  mean,  but  that  a 
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certain  character  can  be  made  to  reincarnate  or  reappear 
in  another  individual  ?  What  we  artificially  do  in  the 
reincarnation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  characters  in 
the  breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  nature  does  around  us 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Its  evidence  we  find  in  precocious  intellect  and  prodigies 
of  genius,  which  make  their  appearance  in  circumstances 
where  their  appearance  seems  unaccountable,  except  on 
the  theory  of  Reincarnation. 

Persons  born  of  the  same  parents  and  brought  up  to¬ 
gether  under  exactly  similar  surroundings,  show  vast  dif¬ 
ferences  in  capacity  for  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  work. 
Some  are  dull,  others  brilliant,  and  some  of  us  can  com¬ 
prehend  difficult  problems  as  if  by  intuition. 

Differences  of  tastes  and  instincts,  congenital  disease  and 
deformity  in  children  of  parents  of  healthy  and  normal 
constitutions,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  Reincarnation, 
and  the  phrase  “  born  ”  poet  and  musician  becomes 
intelligible. 

The  above  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  Reincarnation,  and  in  conclusion  we  recapitulate 
the  various  points  touched  in  these  pages. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  theory  can  show  a  respectable 
and  intellectual  parentage. 

2.  It  is  very  widely,  if  not  universally,  believed  in,  and 
among  its  adherents  it  can  count  some  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  intellects  of  the  human  race. 

3-  ^  is  the  outcome  of  close  scientific  reasoning  based 
upon  rigid  and  inexorable  logic.  For  its  proof  it  appeals 
to  the  same  exact  methods  of  investigation  and  inquiry  as 
are  applicable  to  all  intellectual  problems,  and  therefore  it 
is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  known  and  knowable. 

4.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  devise,  for  the  apparent  anomalies  to  be 
met  with  in  our  daily  life. 

Bhola  Nauth,  Major  I.M.S. 
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TTbe  ffiallab  of  llnisba 

Poor  Krisha  had  a  baby  boy, 

He  was  her  only  son  ; 

Alas,  how  fleeting  was  her  joy  ! 

He  died,  and  she  had  none. 

And  when  she  saw  that  he  was  dead, 

For  that  she  loved  him  so, 

She  took  him  ?mong  the  folk  and  said, 

“  Can  no  one  heal  my  woe  ”  ? 

And  all  the  village  thought  her  mad  ; 

But,  fain  for  her  relief, 

They  bid  her  go  to  one  who  had 
Strange  remedies  for  grief. 

The  Buddha  mused  beneath  a  tree 
On  all  things  deep  and  high, 

When  suddenly  aware  was  he 
Of  sorrow  coming  nigh. 

And  glancing  up,  he  saw  Krisha, 

Hair  down  and  seeming  wild  ; 

She  came  with  tottering  steps,  and  ah, 

She  carried  a  dead  child  ! 

His  tender  mind  felt  instant  smart, 

He  knew  why  she  came  there  ; 

The  pity  filled  his  gentle  heart  ; 

He  listened  to  her  prayer. 

Now  in  those  days  whereof  I  speak, 

The  leech  did  thus  ensure ; — 

It  was  the  sufferer  had  to  seek 
All  simples  for  the  cure. 
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Therefore  our  Lord  said, — looking  low 
With  long  and  loving  heed, — 

Beg  from  some  neighbour,  whom  you  know, 

A  little  mustard-seed. 

“  How  easy  that  will  be,”  she  thought  : 

“  And  get  it,”  he  went  on, 

“  From  homes  that  death  hath  never  sought  ” 
She  gladdened  and  was  gone. 

They  pitied  her  at  every  door, 

And  answered  her  right  fair ; 

Alas,  but  Death  had  called  before  ! 

His  sign  was  everywhere. 

And  every  face  was  sad  of  mien, 

And  told  her,  all  that  day, 

There  was  no  house  but  death  had  been 
And  ta’en  some  love  away. 

So  Krisha,  tired  in  every  limb, 

Sat  distant  in  great  doubt, 

And  watched  the  village  lights  grow  dim, 
Then  flicker  and  go  out. 

The  utter  darkness  came  quite  close  : 

She  thought  how  lives  of  men 
Departing  flicker  and  fade  like  those  ; 

She  thought  and  thought  again. 

And  even  so,  there  came  to  her 
A  sense  of  kinship  wide  ; 

And  soon  as  it  began  to  stir, 

She  rose  up,  open-eyed. 

She  laid  her  boy  beneath  a  bank. 

“  How  selfish  my  design  ! 

They  gave  me  comfort  fair  and  frank, 

And  I  should  give  them  mine.” 
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Now,  sooth,  when  any  man  shall  mourn, 

What  comfort  can  he  prove, 

Like  that  of  those  alike  forlorn, — 

The  sympathy  of  love  ? 

She  saw  the  Master’s  meaning  clear, 

And  they  as  she  had  done  ; 

In  every  life  and  sorrow  here, 

The  whole  round  world  is  one. 

E.  J.  M. 
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XTbe  development  of  flfeab&\mna 

Bubbbtsm. 


European  Buddhist  scholars  are  accustomed  to  divide 
Buddhism  into  two,  Northern  and  Southern.  They  under¬ 
stand  by  Southern  Buddhism  that  which  mostly  prevails  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam,  while  Northern  Buddhism  is 
represented  by  Tibetan  Lamaism,  as  well  as  by  that  in 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  This  geographical  division, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  correct  or  justifiable, 
for  we  know  that  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  as  different  from 
the  Buddhism  of  Japan,  as  it  is  from  that  of  Ceylon  or  Burma, 
not  only  in  some  of  its  teachings  but  principally  in  its 
practical  aspect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  or  Japan¬ 
ese  Zen  Sect  (Chan  in  Chinese  and  Dhyana  in  Sanskrit), 
or  the  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,  and  compare  it  with  Tibetan 
Buddhism  as  it  is  known  to-day,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  wider  perhaps  than  that 
between  the  so-called  Southern  Buddhism,  and  one  of  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese  Buddhist  sects,  known  as  Risshu  (Li 
in  Chinese  and  Vinaya  in  Sanskrit). 

It  is  probably  better  to  divide  Buddhism  into  the  Bud¬ 
dhism  of  Arhats  and  that  of  Bodhisattvas,  understanding 
by  the  former,  that  Buddhism  whose  ideal  attainment  is 
Arhatship,  and  by  the  Buddhism  of  Bodhisattvas,  that 
system  of  Buddhist  teaching,  which  makes  the  conception 
of  Bodhisattvahood  its  most  prominent  feature.  Or  we 
can  retain  the  old  way  of  classifying  the  followers  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  into  the  Mahasanghika  and  the  Sthavira,  or  even 
invent  a  new  method  of  division,  and  call  the  one  progres¬ 
sionists  and  the  other  conservatives. 

Taking  all  in  all,  however,  it  seems  that  the  distinction 
of  Mahayana  and  Hinayana  Buddhism  is  preferable  to  all 
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the  rest,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  Buddhism  is  concerned.  Of  course,  this  distinction 
recalls  an  historical  odium,  which  it  is  best  for  modern 
scholars  to  avoid.  Neglecting  this  latter  objection,  the 
term  Mahayana  is  comprehensive  and  definite  enough  to 
include  all  those  schools  of  Buddhism,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
Bodhisattvahood  is  upheld  in  preference  to  the  attainment 
of  Arhatship,  and  whose  geographical  distribution  covers  not 
only  the  Northern  parts  of  India  but  extends  eastward. 
Let  us  therefore  use  the  term  Mahayana  in  this  article 
more  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience  than  anything 
else,  until  the  time  arrives  when  Buddhism  is  thoroughly 
studied  in  all  its  diverse  aspects,  historical,  dogmatic,  ritual¬ 
istic,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  expound  briefly, 
what  in  our  opinion  constitutes  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  Mahayana  Buddhism,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Hinayana  Buddhism. 

If  one  wishes  to  sum  up  Mahayanism  in  one  word, 
it  can  be  said  that  it  is  essentially  speculative.  Buddhism 
generally  teaches  three  forms  of  discipline  :  moral,  con¬ 
templative,  and  intellectual ;  and  of  these  the  last  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  emphasized  by  the  Mahayanists, 
while  moral  discipline  has  become  the  chief  feature  of 
Southern  Buddhism,  so  called — in  fact,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  most  Western  students  of  Buddhism,  whose  principal 
source  of  information  is  the  Pali  Tipitaka,  are  apt  to  take 
Buddhism  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  ethical 
culture  society,  which  therefore  must  not  be  called  a  religious 
system  in  the  same  sense  as  Christianity.  While  the  Buddha 
apparently  taught  a  well-balanced  practice  of  £ila,  Dhyana, 
and  Prajna,  his  followers  became  one-sided,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  all  religious  teachings,  and  emphasized  one 
point  at  the  expense  of  others.  Mahayanism  in  one  sense  can 
be  said  to  have  gone  too  far  in  its  speculative  flight,  almost 
to  the  point  of  forgetting  its  ethical  code,  the  Vinaya, 
while  the  Hinayana  adherents  are  apt  to  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  criticism  of  too  much  conservatism,  and  a 
refusal  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  ever-changing  environ- 
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ment.  Whether  these  criticisms  be  well-founded  or  not, 
a  practical  reformer  of  Buddhism  to-day,  would  do  well  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  three 
forms  of  discipline,  and  thus  carry  out  more  perfectly  the 
original  spirit  of  its  founder. 

This  one-sided  development  of  the  two  forms  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  can  also  be  seen  in  their  respective  histories.  In 
Ceylon,  there  has  been  practically  but  one  sect  ever  since 
its  introduction.  The  Singhalese  Buddhists  have  one  code 
of  morality,  the  Vinaya,  which  is  recorded  in  detail  in  their 
scriptures,  and  which,  being  so  explicit  in  its  enunciation 
that  even  the  unlearned  could  comprehend  it  readily, 
does  not  allow  any  very  widely  divergent  interpretations. 
Accordingly,  there  were  few  chances  of  dissent.  The 
Vinaya  as  it  is  practised  to-day  in  Ceylon  has  not  changed 
perhaps,  even  in  its  details,  since  the  day  of  its  first  promul¬ 
gation  in  that  island.  In  this  respect,  we  can  say  that 
Hinayana  Buddhism  faithfully  preserves  the  practical  form 
of  Buddhist  moral  culture,  as  it  developed  during  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  decease  of  the  Buddha,  and  the 
despatch  of  the  Agoka  missionaries  to  Ceylon.  We  em¬ 
phasize  this  latter  point,  for  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose, 
as  is  justified  by  the  records  in  our  possession,  that  Bud¬ 
dhism  began  to  change,  among  the  Buddha’s  variously- 
endowed  disciples,  soon  after  his  time. 

History,  however,  records  quite  a  different  state  of  affairs 
among  the  Mahayanists.  Into  how  many  schools  did  it 
divide  itself,  and  how  vehemently  did  each  school  contend  for 
its  own  doctrines  against  the  others  ?  While  the  Hinayan- 
ists  evidently  kept  quiet,  the  Mahayanists  treated  their 
fellow-believers  in  a  way  which  was  not  in  perfect  accord 
with  their  professed  liberalism.  In  fact,  it  was  through 
their  self-conceit,  that  they  came  to  designate  themselves 
as  Mahayana  Buddhists,  followers  of  the  Great  Vehicle  of 
Salvation,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  somewhat  conserva¬ 
tive  brothers  in  the  faith.  This  spirit  of  self-exaltation 
was  exhibited,  not  only  against  those  in  a  sense  the  more 
orthodox  ethical  adherents  of  Buddhism,  but  also  among 
themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  policy  of  the  famous  founder 
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of  the  Nichiren  or  Pundarika  Sect  in  Japan.  His  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  other  Buddhist  sects  then  existing  in  his  country, 
was  so  strong  and  vehement  and  almost  abusive,  that  the 
authorities  of  the  time  thought  it  expedient  quietly  to 
get  rid  of  him,  though  we  must  add  that  his  prosecution 
was  not  entirely  for  religious  reasons. 

This  struggle  and  conflict,  however,  was  in  accord  with 
the  somewhat  one-sided  development  of  Mahayanism  in 
the  direction  of  speculative  philosophy.  Intellect  is  always 
inclined  to  dissent,  to  quarrel,  to  become  self-conceited, 
and  the  rise  of  the  ten  or  twelve  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhism 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Mahayana  movement  in 
general.  Of  course,  they  have  not  forgotten  phases  of 
Buddhism  other  than  intellectual,  for  the  practice  of  dhyana 
is  still  in  evidence — indeed,  there  is  one  sect  in  Japan  and 
China  bearing  the  very  name,  and  exercising  much  influence 
especially  among  the  educated  classes,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Mahayana  Buddhism  is  a  development  of  one 
side — the  intellectual,  speculative,  philosophical  side — of 
Buddhism,  while  Hinayanism  preserves  its  ethical  ideals. 
To  realize  the  perfect  form  of  Buddhism,  the  threefold 
treasure,  triratna,  must  be  equally  developed  :  the  Buddha, 
the  Dharma,  and  the  Sangha  must  stand  side  by  side,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  same  spirit  as  when  they  were  first  estab¬ 
lished,  whatever  outward  transformation  they  may  have 
undergone.  If  Hinayanism  is  said  to  preserve  the  Sangha 
in  its  perfect  form,  Mahayanism  may  be  considered  to  have 
fully  developed  the  religio-philosophical  signification  of 
Buddhism  ;  while  both  schools  claim  the  Buddha  as  their 
common  founder.  The  problem  that  faces  faithful  Bud¬ 
dhists  at  present,  is  how  best  to  effect  a  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  moral  discipline  of  Hinayanism  with  the 
speculations  of  Mahayanism. 

Now'  in  order  to  see  how  Mahayanism  has  developed 
speculation  as  compared  with  Hinayanism,  we  will  first 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  Anatman,  or  “  non-ego.”  This  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
features  of  Buddhism,  and  justly  so,  for  both  the  Hina- 
yana  and  the  Mahayana  uphold  this  as  essential.  The 
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Hinayana  school,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  almost 
too  faithful,  as  it  were,  to  the  doctrine,  it  has  not  gone 
beyond  its  negative  statement,  it  has  not  carried  out  its 
logical  consequence  to  its  utmost  limits  ;  while  Mahayan- 
ism  has  not  only  extended  the  theory  from  its  subjective 
significance  to  the  objective  world,  but  has  also  boldly 
developed  the  positive  conclusion  implied  in  it.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  Hinayana  has  none  of  the  tendencies 
shown  by  the  Mahayana  ;  in  fact,  the  former  seems  to 
contain  everything  Mahayanistic  in  its  germinal  form,  if 
we  may  use  the  term.  What  most  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Mahayana  school  in  this  connexion  is  that  it 
makes  most  explicit,  manifest,  unequivocal,  and  fearless 
assertions  on  the  religio-philosophical  questions  which 
deeply  concern  the  human  heart. 

In  the  case  of  the  non-ego  theory,  the  Mahayanists  assert 
that  there  is  no  atman  or  ego-soul  not  only  in  its  subjective 
aspect  but  in  its  objective  application.  That  is  to  say, 
they  deny  with  the  Hinayana  followers  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  ego-substance  behind  our  consciousness, 
as  a  concrete,  simple,  ultimate,  and  independent  unit  ; 
but  they  go  still  further  and  declare  that  this  objective  world 
too  has  no  atman,  no  ego,  no  God,  no  personal  creator,  no 
Ishvara,  working  and  enjoying  his  absolute  transcendence 
behind  this  eternal  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect. 
This  is  technically  known  as  the  double  negation  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  the  objective  world,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Mahayana  school  has  often  been  called,  though  unjustifiably 
and  quite  incorrectly,  nihilism  or  gunyavadin. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  a  Western  Buddhist 
scholar’s  opinion  of  Buddhism  as  typical  of  a  prejudiced  and 
uncritical  judge.  Eitel,  a  noted  student  of  Chinese  Bud¬ 
dhism,  thus  speaks  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana 
in  his  “  Three  Lectures  on  Buddhism,”  delivered  in  Union 
Church,  Hong  Kong,  1870-1871.  “  Nirvana  is  to  them 

(Buddhists)  a  state  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  to  which 
no  attributes  can  be  given  ;  it  is  altogether  an  abstract, 
devoid  alike  of  all  positive  and  all  negative  qualities.  What 
shall  we  say  of  such  empty,  useless  speculations,  such 
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sickly,  dead  words,  whose  fruitless  sophistry  offers  to  that 
natural  yearning  of  the  human  heart  after  an  eternal 
rest,  nothing  better  than  a  philosophical  myth  ?  It  is  but 
natural  that  a  religion  which  started  with  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  bankruptcy  should  end  in  moral  and  intellectual 
suicide.”  (Page  21,  col.  2.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mahayanists  do  not  regard 
negation  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  speculations  ;  for 
with  them  negation  is  but  a  road  to  reach  a  higher  form  of 
affirmation,  and  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  human 
mind  lives  in  affirmation,  and  not  in  negation.  Any 
critic  of  Mahayana  philosophy,  who  has  sufficient  sym¬ 
pathetic  insight  to  penetrate  deep  enough  into  its  heart 
would  readily  find  that  behind  the  series  of  negations 
offered  by  the  Mahayana  thinkers  there  is  really  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  truth,  which,  owing  to  the  limitations  of 
the  human  mind,  cannot  be  represented  by  any  other  means 
than  negation.  It  is  not  on  account  of  sophistry  or  mere  ab¬ 
straction,  that  Buddhists  sometimes  appear  to  delight  in  a  nega 
tive  statement  of  truth.  They  are  most  earnestly  religious, 
they  know  that  the  deepest  religious  truth  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  stereotyped  philosophical  formula.  Only  those 
who  are  timidly  shortsighted,  stop  at  the  negation  and 
refuse  to  go  beyond,  and  if  they  thus  misjudge  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,  the  fault  is  on  their  own  side. 

What  is  then  that  positive  something  offered  by  Maha¬ 
yana  scholars  as  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  theory  of 
non-ego  ?  It  is  generally  designated  as  Tattva  or  Suchness. 
This  is  a  philosophical  term,  and  when  its  religious  import 
is  emphasized,  it  is  called  Dharmakaya.  The  term, 
“  Dharmakaya,”  is  very  difficult  to  define.  Essence-Body, 
Being-Body,  Being-System  does  not  exactly  express  all  the 
ideas  contained  in  it.  Dharma  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  and  in  this  case  it  means 
essence,  being,  law,  and  doctrine.  In  short  let  us  under¬ 
stand  Dharmakaya  here  as  the  source,  the  ultimate  reality, 
from  which  is  derived  the  reason  of  existence,  morality, 
and  religion.  In  this  conception  of  Suchness,  or  Dhar¬ 
makaya,  Mahayanists  find  the  highest  possible  affirmation 
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reached  after  a  series  of  negations,  and  unifying  all  forms  of 
contradiction,  psychological,  ethical,  and  ontological.  A<;va- 
ghosha,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Indian  Buddhist 
philosophers,  says  in  his  Awakening  of  Faith  in  the  Maha- 
ydna ,  *  “  Suchness  is  neither  that  which  is  existent,  nor 

that  which  is  non-existent ;  it  is  neither  that  which  is 
at  once  existent  and  non-existent,  nor  that  which  is  not  at 
once  existent  and  non-existent  ;  it  is  neither  that  which 
is  one,  nor  that  which  is  many  ;  neither  that  which  is  at 
once  one  and  many,  nor  that  which  is  not  at  once  one  and 
many.  ...  It  is  altogether  beyond  the  conception  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the  best  way  of  designating  it  seems 
to  be  to  call  it  Suchness.” 

Nagarjuna,  the  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  who  was  equally  great  as  Agvaghosha, 
declares  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Mean ,  “  No  birth,  no  death, 
no  persistence,  no  oneness,  no  manyness,  no  coming,  no 
departing  :  .  .  .  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean.”  Again, 
“  To  think,  ‘it  is,’  is  eternalism  :  to  think,  ‘  it  is  not,’  is 
nihilism.  To  be  and  not  to  be,  the  wise  cling  to  neither.” 

All  these  statements  have  been  construed  as  nihilistic 
and  leading  the  mind  nowhere  but  to  absolute  emptiness. 
But,  as  we  have  said  before,  such  critics  entirely  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  human  understanding,  owing  to  its  consti¬ 
tutional  shortcomings,  often  finds  it  most  expedient  and 
indeed  most  logical  to  state  a  truth  in  the  form  of  a  nega¬ 
tion,  as  really  expressing  a  higher  form  of  affirmation,  and 
comprehended  only  through  a  process  of  intuition.  The 
Mahayana  thinkers  have  denied  with  their  conservative 
fellow-believers  the  existence  of  a  concrete  ego-soul ;  they 
have  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God ; 
they  are  further  reluctant  to  assert  anything  dogmatic¬ 
ally  ;  and  the  ultimate  logical  consequence  of  all  these 
necessarily  negative  statements  could  not  be  anything  else 
than  the  conception  of  Suchness.  Beyond  this,  one  enters 
upon  mysticism,  philosophy  must  bow  her  head  modestly 
at  this  gate  of  Suchness,  and  let  religion  proceed  by  her¬ 
self  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  or  “  W tilde,”  or  “  Ab- 


*  Translated  by  the  author  from  the  Chinese,  1900. 
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grund,”  as  the  German  mystics  are  fond  of  designating 
this  realm  of  “  Eternal  Yes,”  or  that  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  “  Eternal  No.”  At  this  point,  therefore,  Maha¬ 
yanism  becomes  mysticism.  Intellectually,  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  could.  Vidhya  must  give  way  to  dhyana  or 
prajna,  that  is,  intellect  to  intuition,  which  is  after  all 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  religious  discipline.  Mysticism 
is  the  life  of  religion  ;  without  it  religion  loses  the  reason 
of  its  existence,  all  its  warm  vitality  is  gone,  all  its  inexpres¬ 
sible  charms  vanish,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
crumbling  bones  and  the  cold  ashes  of  death.  We  said 
before  that  Mahayanism  was  highly  speculative,  but  it 
must  now  be  added  that  it  is  most  deeply  and  thoroughly 
religious. 

It  is  apparent  that  with  the  conception  of  Suchness, 
Mahayana  speculations  have  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  upon  this  stands  the  grand  religious  edifice  of 
Mahayana  Buddhism.  Superficially,  Mahayanism  seems 
very  different  from  Hinayanism  ;  but  when  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  traced  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  one  w7ill 
readily  comprehend,  that  in  spite  of  the  disparity  which 
exists  between  the  two  yanas  of  Buddhism,  the  one  is  no 
more  than  a  continuitv  of  the  other,  which  started  intel- 
lectually  and  ends  in  speculative  mysticism. 

When  the  conception  of  Suchness  is  established,  the 
reason  of  Mahayanism  becomes  evident.  Buddhism  is 
no  more  an  agnostic  system,  than  a  system  of  atheistic 
ethics.  For  in  Suchness  or  Dharmakaya  it  finds  the 
reason  of  existence,  the  true  reality,  the  norm  of  morality, 
the  source  of  love  and  goodness,  the  fountain  head  of 
righteousness,  absolute  intelligence,  and  the  starting  point 
of  karma,  for  Suchness,  according  to  the  Mahayana  thinkers, 
is  not  a  mere  state  of  being,  but  it  is  energy,  intelligence, 
and  love.  But  as  Suchness  begins  to  take  these  attributes 
upon  itself,  it  ceases  to  be  transcendental  Suchness,  it  is 
now  conditioned  Suchness.  So  long  as  it  remained  abso¬ 
lutely  transcendental,  allowing  neither  negation  nor  affirma¬ 
tion,  it  was  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  could  not  very  well  become  the  object  of  our  religious 
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consciousness.  But  there  was  the  awakening  of  a  will  in 
Suchness,  and  with  this  awakening  we  have  conditional 
and  self-limiting  Suchness  in  place  of  the  absolutely  unknow¬ 
able.  (As  to  the  why  and  how  of  this  process,  we  have  to 
confess  a  profound  and  eternal  ignorance.)  It  is  in  this 
transformation,  so  to  speak,  of  Suchness  that  the  Mahayana 
System  recognizes  the  religious  significance  of  Dharmakaya. 

The  Dharmakaya  is  now  conceived  by  the  human  heart 
as  love  and  wisdom,  and  its  eternal  prayer  is  heard  to  be 
the  deliverance  of  the  ignorant  from  their  self-created 
evil  karma  which  haunts  them  as  an  eternal  curse.  The 
process  of  deliverance  is  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
ignorant  the  Samyaksambodhi,  or  most  perfect  wisdom, 
which  is  the  reflection  of  the  Dharmakaya  in  sentient 
beings.  This  wisdom,  this  Bodhi,  is  generally  found  asleep 
in  the  benighted,  who  are  in  a  spiritual  slumber  induced  by 
the  narcotic  influence  of  evil  karma,  which  has  been  and  is 
being  committed  by  them,  because  of  their  non-realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  in  themselves  of  the  Dharmakaya. 
Deliverance  or  enlightenment,  therefore,  consists  in  making 
every  sentient  being  open  his  mental  eye  to  this  fact.  It 
is  not  his  ego-soul  that  makes  him  think,  feel,  desire,  or 
aspire,  but  the  Dharmakaya  itself  in  the  form  of  Bod- 
hichitta  or  “  wisdom-heart  ”  which  constitutes  his  ethical 
and  religious  being.  Abandon  the  thought  of  egoism,  and 
return  to  the  universal  source  of  love  and  wisdom,  and  we 
are  released  from  the  bond  of  evil  karma,  we  are  enlightened 
as  to  the  reason  of  existence,  we  are  Buddhas. 

In  trying  to  make  a  sentient  being  realize  the  presence 
in  himself  of  the  Bodhichitta,  the  Dharmakaya  can  be 
said  to  be  working  for  its  own  awakening.  Here  is  involved 
a  great  philosophical  and  religious  problem.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Dharmakaya  negated  itself  by  its  own  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  now  working  to  release  itself  from  the  nega¬ 
tion,  through  which  this  world  of  particulars  was  created. 
This  is,  as  it  seems  to  our  limited  intellect,  an  eternal 
process  of  Suchness,  from  affirmation  to  negation, 
and  from  negation  to  affirmation.  To  this  mystery  of 
mysteries,  however,  we  fail  to  apply  our  rules  of  syllogism, 
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we  have  simply  to  state  the  truth,  apparently  contradictory, 
that  our  religious  consciousness  finds  in  this  mystery  some¬ 
thing  unspeakably  fascinating  and  indeed  the  justification 
of  her  own  eternal  yearning. 

At  any  rate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  conception  of 
Suchness  or  Dharmakaya  as  eternal  motherhood,  as  the 
source  of  infinite  love,  the  doctrine  of  karma  had  to  modify, 
as  it  were,  its  irrefragable  severity.  Here  we  observe 
another  phase  of  differentiation  as  effected  by  the  Maha- 
yanists  from  the  doctrine  commonly  held  by  their  ethical, 
monastic  brethren  ;  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine 
of  karma  is  denied  by  Mahayana  thinkers,  far  from  it. 
They  adhere  to  the  doctrine  as  firmly  as  the  Hinayana 
philosophers,  they  have  taken  away  only  its  crushing  effects 
upon  the  sinful,  who  are  always  too  timid,  too  weak- 
hearted  to  bear  the  curse  of  all  their  former  evil  deeds. 
In  other  words,  the  Mahayana  Buddhists  offer  a  doctrine 
complementary  to  that  of  karma,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
satisfying  and  more  human  solution  to  our  inmost  religious 
needs.  The  Mahavana  doctrine  of  Parinamana,  there- 
fore,  must  go  side  by  side  with  that  of  karma  ;  for  through 
this  harmonious  co-working  of  the  two,  the  true  spirit  of 
Buddhism  will  be  more  effectively  realized.  In  this  phase 
of  development,  Mahayana  Buddhism  must  be  said  to 
be  profoundly  religious. 

The  doctrine  of  Parinamana  is  essentially  that  of  vicar¬ 
ious  sacrifice.  Apparently  it  contradicts  the  continuity 
of  karmaic  activity  ;  but  in  Mahayana  Buddhism,  it  must 
be  remembered,  karma  is  conceived  more  in  its  cosmic 
aspect  than  individualistically,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two  notions,  karma  and  Parinamana. 
We  will  try  to  make  this  point  clearer. 

First,  what  does  Parinamana  mean  ?  It  comes  from 
the  root  nam ,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  particle  pari,  and 
we  take  the  term  as  meaning  “  to  bend  toward,”  “  to 
deliver,”  “  to  transfer,”  or  “  to  renounce,”  for  which  the 
Chinese  Buddhists  use  hui  shang ,  meaning  “  to  turn 
in  the  direction  of.”  The  doctrine  of  Parinamana,  then, 
is  to  turn  one’s  merit  over  to  another,  to  renounce  oneself 
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for  another,  to  sacrifice  one’s  interests  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  atone  for  the  evil  karma  of  others  by  one’s  own 
good  deeds,  or  to  substitute  oneself  for  another,  who  ought 
properly  speaking  to  suffer  his  own  karma.  To  use  Chris¬ 
tian  terminology,  the  doctrine  of  Parinamana  is  in  some 
respects  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  vicarious  sacrifice 
in  Christianity  means  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
for  the  sin  of  mankind,  the  Mahayanists  do  not  confine 
the  principle  to  a  solitary  historical  incident.  Christi¬ 
anity  is  built  upon  the  history  of  a  person,  whatever  its 
intrinsic  authenticity,  and  not  directly  upon  intellectual 
necessity  and  the  facts  of  religious  consciousness.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  unable  to  uphold  the  universal  application  of 
the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  cannot  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  principle  of  karma.  Herein  lies 
the  strength  of  Christianity,  the  strength  of  concrete¬ 
ness  and  objectivity,  as  compared  with  Mahay  ana  Bud¬ 
dhism  ;  but  herein  lies  also  its  weakness  ;  at  least  so  it 
seems  to  Buddhist  thinkers.  A  religion  built  upon  history 
naturally  appeals  more  vividly  to  our  imagination,  but 
the  foundation  does  not  seem  so  firm,  as  that  of  one  which 
derives  its  sanction  directly  from  the  human  heart. 

The  Mahayana  notion  of  Parinamana  is  based  upon 
the  following  truths  :  The  universe  is  a  grand  spiritual 
system  composed  of  moral  beings,  who  are  so  many  frag¬ 
mentary  reflexes  of  the  Dharmakaya.  The  system  is  so 
closely  knitted  together  that  when  any  part  of  it  or  any 
unit  composing  it  is  affected  in  any  way,  good  or  bad,  all 
the  other  parts  or  units  are  drawn  into  the  general  com¬ 
motion  which  follows,  and  share  the  common  fate.  This 
subtle  spiritual  system,  of  which  all  sentient  beings  are 
its  parts  or  units,  is  like  a  vast  ocean  in  which  the  eternal 
moonlight  of  Dharmakaya  is  reflected.  Even  a  faint  wave¬ 
let  which  is  noticed  in  one  part  of  the  water  is  sure  to 
spread,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  resistance  of  the 
molecules,  over  its  entire  surface,  and  thus  finally  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  lunar  image  in  it.  Likewise,  at 
every  deed,  good  or  evil,  committed  by  any  of  the  sentient 
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units  of  this  spiritual  organization,  the  Dharmakaya  rejoices 
or  is  grieved.  When  it  is  grieved,  it  wills  to  counteract 
the  evil  with  goodness  ;  when  it  rejoices,  it  knows  that 
so  far  the  cause  of  goodness  has  been  advanced.  Individual 
karma,  therefore,  is  not  really  individual,  it  is  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  whole,  and  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  originating  from  the  individual  and  returning 
to  the  same  agent.  In  fact,  it  is  no  mere  abstraction  to 
say  that  the  lifting  of  my  arm  or  the  moving  of  my  leg  is 
not  an  accidental,  indifferent  act,  but  is  directly  related 
to  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe.  This  assertion  ap¬ 
plies  with  an  immeasurably  greater  emphasis  to  an  act 
which  has  a  moral  bearing.  “  If,”  we  can  ask  ourselves, 
“  in  our  spiritual  plane  of  existence  things  are  so  intimately 
related  to  one  another,  why  could  we  not  make  the  merit 
of  our  own  deeds  compensate  or  destroy  the  effect  of  an 
evil  karma  created  by  an  ignorant  mind  ?  Why  could 
we  not  suffer  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  lighten,  even  to  a 
small  degree,  the  burden  of  evil  karma  under  which  weak 
and  ignorant  ones  are  groaning,  though  they  have  nobody 
but  themselves  to  blame  for  their  own  wretchedness  ?  ” 
These  questions  were  answered  by  Mahayana  thinkers, 
affirmatively.  They  said,  “  It  is  possible  for  us  to  dedi¬ 
cate  our  own  good  karma  to  the  cause  of  universal  goodness, 
and  to  suppress  or  crush  or  to  make  quite  inefficacious 
the  evil  karma  perpetrated  by  the  ignorant.  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  substitute  ourselves  for  others  and  to  bear  the 
burden  in  their  behalf,  thus  saving  them  from  their  self- 
created  curse.”  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  the  doctrine 
of  Parinamana. 

In  this,  therefore,  it  is  seen  that  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  cosmic  conception  of  Dharmakaya,  Mahayana 
philosophers  emphasize  the  universal  or  supra-individual 
significance  of  karma  more  than  its  solitary,  individual 
character.  In  the  Hinayana  system,  the  conception  of 
karma  is  individualistic  pure  and  simple,  there  is  no  escape 
whatever  from  the  consequence  of  one’s  evil  or  good  deeds, 
for  it  follows  one  even  after  death  which  is  merely  another 
form  of  birth.  The  Mahayana  Buddhists  believe  in  this 
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as  far  as  the  law  of  karmaic  causation  is  concerned,  but 
they  go  one  step  further  and  assert  that  karma  has  also 
its  cosmic  or  supra-individual  aspect  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  we  want  to  realize  fully  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  spiritual  existence.  Though  a  man  had  to 
reap  what  he  had  sown,  and  there  were  no  possible  escape 
from  the  consequence  of  his  evil  deeds,  the  Mahayanists 
would  say,  a  Bodhisattva  wishes  from  his  fulness  of  heart 
to  turn  over  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  community, 
whatever  merit  he  can  have  from  his  acts  of  goodness, 
and  to  bear  upon  himself  whatever  burden  of  evil  is 
going  to  befall  his  ignorant,  self-destroying  fellow-beings. 
The  good  he  does  is  not  necessarily  for  his  own  interest  ; 
the  evil  he  avoids  is  not  always  for  his  own  benefit ;  what¬ 
ever  deed  he  performs,  he  does  not  forget  its  universal 
character  ;  above  all,  he  desires  to  be  of  service  in  any 
capacity  to  the  whole  spiritual  community  of  which  he  is 
a  unit. 

In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Parinamana 
is  more  than  that  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  It  is  that,  in  so 
far  as  a  Bodhisattva  wishes  to  bear  the  burden  of  evil 
for  the  real  offenders,  and  to  save  them  from  suffering, 
but  when  he  works  to  add  to  the  “  general  stock  of  good¬ 
ness, and  to  nourish  the  “  root  of  merit  ”  in  this  world, 
he  is  doing  more  than  merely  substituting,  he  is  doing 
something  positive.  Parinamana  is  vicarious  sacrifice, 
self-renunciation,  the  transference  of  merit,  the  promotion 
of  universal  goodness,  the  annihilation  of  “  me  ”  and 
46  thee,”  the  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  all  things,  and 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  our  inmost  religious  yearnings. 

The  doctrine  of  karma  is  terrible  ;  the  doctrine  of 
Parinamana  is  humane  :  karma  is  the  law  of  nature,  in¬ 
flexible  and  irreconcilable  ;  Parinamana  is  the  heart  of  a 
religious  being,  filled  with  tears  :  the  one  is  rigidly  mascu¬ 
line  and  knows  no  mercy  whatever  ;  the  other  is  most 
tenderly  feminine,  always  ready  to  weep  and  help  :  the 
one  is  justice  incarnate  ;  the  other  is  absolute  love  :  the 
one  is  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  who  crushes 
everything  that  dares  to  resist  him  ;  the  other  is  a  gentle 
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spring  shower,  warm,  soft,  and  relaxing,  and  helping 
all  life  to  grow  :  we  bow  before  the  one  in  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence  ;  we  embrace  the  other  as  if  finding  again  the  lost 
mother  :  we  must  have  the  one  to  be  responsible  for  our 
own  thoughts,  feelings,  aspirations,  and  deeds  ;  but  we 
cannot  let  the  other  go,  as  we  need  love,  tolerance,  humane¬ 
ness,  and  kindheartedness.  Mahayana  Buddhism  can 
thus  be  said  to  have  a  singularly  softening  effect  on  the 
conception  of  karma.  Karma  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  the 
law  ;  but  the  human  heart  is  tender  and  loving,  it  cannot 
remain  calm  and  unconcerned  at  the  sight  of  suffering, 
in  whatever  way  this  might  have  been  brought  about. 
It  knows  that  all  things  ultimately  come  from  the  one 
source  ;  when  others  suffer  I  suffer  too  ;  why  then  should 
not  self-renunciation  somehow  moderate  the  austerity  of 
karma  ?  This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mahayana  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  karma. 

With  the  moderation,  as  it  were,  of  karmaic  theory, 
another  change  took  place  in  the  system  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism  concerning  the  notion  of  an  ideal  man,  that  is, 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  ideal  Buddhist,  or  what 
kind  of  being  he  must  be,  who  really  embodies  all  the  noble 
thoughts  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  Mahayana  Bud- 
hism.  Arhatship  was  not  quite  satisfactory  in  this  respect, 
and  ceased  to  be  the  goal  of  religious  discipline  for  the 
followers  of  the  Mahayana.  They  considered  the  Arhat 
as  one  not  fully  realizing  all  the  inmost  aspirations  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  for  he  was  a  Buddhist  who  sought 
only  his  own  deliverance  from  the  whirlpool  of  birth  and 
death,  in  which  all  beings  are  struggling  and  being  drowned. 
So  long  as  karma  was  looked  upon  in  its  individualistic 
aspect,  Arhatship  was  quite  the  right  thing  for  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  to  aspire  after  ;  but  karma  could  be  interpreted  in 
another  and  wider  sense,  which  made  the  doctrine  of 
Parinamana  possible,  and  Mahayanists  thought  that  this 
was  more  in  accord  with  the  deepest  yearnings  of  a  religious 
being,  who  wants  to  save  not  only  himself  but  the  entire 
world  as  well.  Therefore,  the  speculative  Buddhists 
came  to  establish  the  ideal  of  Bodhisattvahood  in  place 
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of  Arhatship  ;  and  for  this  reason  Mahayanism  is  often 
designated  as  Bodhisattvayana,  in  contradistinction  to 
fravakayana  and  Pratyekabuddhayana. 

The  development  of  the  ideal  of  Bodhisattvahood  was 
quite  natural  with  Mahayana  Buddhists.  Grant  that 
the  followers  of  the  Hinayana  more  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  moral,  monastic,  and  disciplinary  life  of  primitive 
Buddhism,  while  the  Mahayanists  were  bent  on  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  religio-philosophical  significance  of  the  teachings 
of  Buddha,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  further  they  go, 
the  wider  is  their  separation  from  each  other.  To  the 
moralists,  such  a  bold  flight  of  imagination  as  that  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Mahayanists,  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
realize  ;  moral  responsibility  implies  a  strict  observance  of 
the  law  of  karma  ;  what  one  has  done  cannot  be  undone ; 
good  or  bad,  one  has  to  suffer  the  karmaic  consequence. 
Nobody  can  interfere  with  it  ;  Arhatship  alone,  therefore, 
could  be  made  the  goal  of  those  self-disciplining  moralists. 
With  the  Mahayanists,  however,  it  was  different.  They 
came  to  look  at  the  import  of  our  moral  action  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  cosmic  relations,  or  from  that  of 
the  most  intimate  interdependence  that  obtains  among 
all  sentient  beings,  in  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
activities.  With  this  change  of  point  of  view,  they  could 
not  but  come  to  the  conception  of  a  Bodhisattva,  whose 
religion  was  the  realization  of  the  doctrine  of  Parinamana. 

There  are  not  two  Buddhisms ;  the  Mahayana  and  the 
Hinayana  are  one,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  prevails  in  both.  Each  has  developed  in  its  own 
way,  according  to  the  difference  of  environment  in  which 
each  has  thrived  and  grown— understanding  by  environment 
all  those  various  factors  of  life,  that  make  up  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  an  individual  or  a  nation.  The  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  has  hitherto  prevented  the  bringing  together 
of  Buddhists,  and  they  have  therefore  not  yet  arrived  at 
a  complete  understanding  of  one  another.  The  time  is 
ripening  now  when  each  will  fully  realize  and  candidly 
admit  its  own  shortcomings  and  advantages,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  co-operate  with  others  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
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assimilation  of  all  Buddhist  thoughts  and  practices  into 
one  uniform  system,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  goodwill  towards  all  beings,  regardless  of 
their  racial  and  national  differences. 
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Zhe  Christian  anb  Bubbbist 
Conceptions  of  Hove. 

When  a  Christian  approaches  the  study  of  Buddhism 
for  the  first  time,  prepossessed  as  he  too  often  is  with  the 
notion  that  between  his  creed  and  all  others  there  yawns 
an  unbridgeable  gulf,  the  resemblances  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  are  likely  to  arrest  his  imagination  sooner 
than  the  differences.  Both  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
are  universal  religions,  in  the  sense  that  they  make  their 
appeal,  not  to  one  race  or  nation,  but  to  all  mankind. 
They  presuppose  as  their  groundwork  the  brotherhood 
of  all  peoples  in  matters  of  faith.  Again,  both  these 
cults  centre  round  the  memory  of  a  deeply  venerated 
founder,  whom  generations  of  superstitious  love  have 
invested  with  supernatural  attributes.  Both  religions  tell 
of  heavens  and  hells  where  men  will  reap  the  fruits  of  what 
they  have  sown  in  the  flesh,  be  it  good  or  ill ;  both  inculcate 
an  ethic  of  humility  and  meekness,  of  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  purity  and  self-control ;  both  can  boast  a  vast  army 
of  saints  and  martyrs  and  missionaries  ;  to  both  belong 
philanthropic  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  and  the 
practice  of  almsgiving  ;  both  pay  intense  reverence  to  a 
body  of  sacred  literature,  which  is  held  to  comprise  the 
highest  wisdom  that  can  be  attained  by  the  mind  of  man. 
The  likenesses  go  further  still.  Detail  after  detail  in  the 
legend  of  the  Buddha  reappears  in  the  legend  of  the  Christ ; 
and  the  later  controversies  over  the  Buddha’s  nature  and 
powers  remind  one  strongly  of  the  disputes  that  raged, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  concerning  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father.  As  regards  their  conceptions  of  love, 
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in  the  Pauline  sense  of  “  charity,”  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  Buddhism  and  Christianity  touch  one 
another  very  closely,  and  yet  the  bases  of  those  conceptions 
are  quite  distinct,  and  at  some  points  even  in  opposition, 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  standpoints 
of  the  two  creeds,  until  we  have  gained  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  philosophies  of  life  that  underlie  them.  Christianity 
resembles  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  but  these  likenesses,  which 
belong  solely  to  the  superstructure,  serve  only  to  cover 
a  complete  antagonism  in  fundamentals.  Christianity 
stands  for  the  highest  and  most  complex  development 
of  supernaturalism  ;  while  Buddhism  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  if  not  the  most  remarkable,  form  of  religious 
monism. 

Christianity  starts  with  the  affirmation  that  the  universe 
owes  its  existence  to  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Being,  who  continues  to  sustain  and  govern  what 
he  has  created.  Man,  made  in  the  divine  image,  was 
destined  to  serve  his  Creator  and  “  enjoy  Him  for  ever,” 
and  to  that  end  was  given  a  temporary  dominion,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  God,  over  the  earth  whereon  he  dwelt. 
This  planet  was  meant  to  be  a  training-school  for  the  life 
awaiting  our  race  in  a  super-terrestrial  world.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  first  parents,  placed  though  they  were  amid 
surroundings  which  could  afford  them  every  delight,  yielded 
to  the  seductions  of  the  Devil,  and  “  fell  ”  from  their  high 
estate.  Their  ruin  involved  all  their  descendants.  The 
curse  of  Adam  passed,  fatally,  to  every  human  soul,  but 
divine  mercy  found  a  means  of  consisting  with  divine  justice, 
and  contrived  a  “  scheme  of  salvation,”  as  it  is  called  in 
the  jargon  of  theology,  whereby  at  least  a  remnant  might 
escape  from  the  effects  of  the  primeval  sin.  “  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.”  The  death  of  Jesus,  the  God  made  man , 
was,  by  divine  decree,  “  a  perfect  oblation  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”  It  threw  open  the  gates 
of  redemption  to  every  penitent  sinner  who,  in  faith, 
invoked  the  sacred  name  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord* 
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This  great  act  of  the  soul  constitutes  a  birth  into  a  new 
race,  through  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Christ 
instead  of  the  blood  of  Adam.  All  who  thus  believe 
are  rendered  thereby  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  linked, 
each  to  each,  by  a  new  bond  of  fellowship,  service,  and 
love.  Because  Christ  has  loved  them  they  must  love 
him  in  return,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  must  love 
one  another.  The  love  of  the  Redeemer  for  his  lost  children 
has  expressed  itself  in  a  sacrifice  so  boundless  that  no 
sacrifice  the  best  of  them  may  offer  can  ever  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  feel. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

$  That  were  an  offering  far  too  small, 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

Nor  may  the  Christian  limit  his  love  to  his  master  and 
his  brothers  in  the  faith.  His  love  for  these  must,  indeed, 
be  greater  than  that  which  he  lavishes  on  mankind 
at  large,  but  inasmuch  as  Christ  loved  all  men  with  a 
devotion  that  brought  him  to  the  cross,  the  disciple 
cannot  be  content  to  fall  behind  his  master  in  this  respect. 
Even  his  bitterest  foes  he  must  seek  to  turn  into  friends, 
for  did  not  Jesus  pray,  on  behalf  of  his  tormentors,  “  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  55  ?  Shall 
he  not  be  a  true  child  of  him  who  “  makes  his  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust  ”  ?  To  be  known  as  a  lover  of  God 
but  a  hater  of  men  is  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  “  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  But  whoso  hates 
his  brother  is  in  the  darkness  and  abides  in  the  darkness, 
and  knows  not  whither  he  goes,  because  the  darkness  has 
blinded  his  eyes.  God  is  love,  and  he  that  abides  in  love 
abides  in  God,  and  God  in  him.” 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  love,  which  is  so  essential 
an  ingredient  of  the  ideal  Christian  character  ?  How 
should  it  display  itself  ?  The  noblest  description  of  the 
qualities  of  Christian  love,  or  “  charity  ”  (to  use  what  is, 
after  all,  the  most  euphonious  and  most  satisfactory  word, 
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for  “  love  ”  suggests  a  totally  different  emotion)  is  given 
in  that  gem  of  Biblical  literature,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  a  more  beautiful  or 
more  complete  presentation  of  the  ideal  there  set  forth  : — 

“  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
yet  if  I  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  know  all  the  mysteries  and  all  the  hidden 
knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  yet  if  I  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  upon  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  up  my  body  to  be  burned,  yet  if  I  have 
not  charity,  it  is  of  no  profit  to  me.  Charity  is  longsuffering 
and  kindly  ;  charity  envies  not.  Charity  is  not  rash,  nor 
puffed  up.  She  does  not  behave  in  an  unseemly  fashion, 
seeks  not  her  own  things,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinks 
no  evil ;  she  takes  no  joy  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoices 
with  the  truth  ;  charity  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
endures  all  things.  Charity  never  fails  ;  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues  they  shall  cease  ;  whether  there  be  knowledge  it 
shall  vanish  away.  .  .  .  And  now  there  abide  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.” 

The  part  played  by  the  Christian  conception  of  love 
in  the  creation  of  Christian  sainthood,  and  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  dogmatic  and  ritual  systems, 
is  perhaps  overestimated  by  some  persons,  as  it  is  certainly 
underestimated  by  others,  whose  imaginations  appear  to 
be  unduly  impressed  by  the  darker  features  of  historical 
Christianity.  The  evils  for  which  Christianity  can  justly 
be  considered  responsible  are  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
emphasis  which  its  adherents  and  its  sacred  literature 
have  ever  laid,  on  the  moral  value  of  assent  to  theological 
propositions,  and  the  wickedness  of  withholding  that  assent. 
It  is  the  faith  element  in  Christianity  that  has  proved 
the  mischief-maker.  With  that  element  the  Christian 
conception  of  love,  and  its  implications,  is  in  eternal  warfare, 
as  Feuerbach  has  so  convincingly  shown  in  his  profound 
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work  on  The  Essence  of  Christianity.  To  the  Christian 
conception  of  love,  we  owe  the  rich  poetry  of  what  the 
Protestant  is  fond  of  terming  “  Mariolatry,”  and  also 
those  tender  and  sustaining  thoughts  that  have  come  to 
myriads  of  gentle  souls, as  they  sat  brooding  over  the  Mystery 
of  the  Eucharist.  We  discover  its  legitimate  offspring 
in  the  De  Imitatione  Christi  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  the 
haloed  career  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  grand  devotion 
of  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  the  utter  self-abnegation  of 
Father  Damien.  It  has  sent  thousands  of  missionaries 
into  all  lands  to  face  hardships  innumerable,  and  to  die  the 
bitterest  of  deaths,  if  so  they  might  but  a  little  make  its 
glories  known. 

Turning  to  Buddhism,  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  bears  so  many  likenesses  to  Christianity,  do  we  find 
that  the  Buddhist  conception  of  love  is  as  high  as  that  of 
Christianity  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  we  do.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  following  passages  from  the  Tifitaka  with  the 
Pauline  delineation  of  the  graces  of  charity,  and  we  shall 
fail  to  discover  any  superiority  in  the  Gospel  over  the 
Dhamma. 

“  Our  mind  shall  not  waver.  No  evil  speech  will  we 
utter.  Tender  and  compassionate  will  we  abide,  loving 
in  heart,  devoid  of  malice  within.  And  we  will  ever  be 
suffusing  such  an  one  with  the  rays  of  our  loving  thought. 
And  with  that  feeling  as  a  basis,  we  will  ever  be  suffusing 
the  whole  world  with  thought  of  love,  far-reaching,  grown 
great,  beyond  measure,  void  of  anger  or  ill-will.”  * 

“  All  the  means  that  can  be  used  as  bases  for  doing 
right  are  not  worth  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  heart  through  love.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself, 
outshining  them  in  radiance  and  glory.  Just  as  whatsoever 
stars  there  be,  their  radiance  avails  not  the  sixteenth  part 
of  the  radiance  of  the  moon.  That  takes  all  those  up  into 
itself,  outshining  them  in  radiance  and  glory — just  as  in 
the  last  month  of  the  rains,  at  harvest  time,  the  sun,  mount¬ 
ing  up  on  high  into  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  overwhelms 
all  darkness  in  the  realms  of  space,  and  shines  forth  in 
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radiance  and  glory ;  just  as  in  the  night,  when  the  dawn 
is  breaking,  the  morning  star  shines  out  in  radiance  and 
glory — -just  so  all  the  means  that  can  be  used  as  helps 
towards  doing  right,  avail  not  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  heart  through  Love.”  * 

44  Let  us  overcome  hatred  with  love,  evil  with  good  ; 
let  us  overcome  the  stingy  with  a  gift,  the  liar  with  truth. ”t 

“  As  a  mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  protects 
her  son,  her  only  son,  so  let  him  cultivate  love  without 
measure  towards  all  beings.  Let  him  cultivate  towards 
the  whole  world — above,  below,  around — a  heart  of  love 
unstinted,  unmixed  with  the  sense  of  differing  or  opposing 
interests.  Let  a  man  maintain  this  mindfulness  all  the 
while  he  is  awake,  whether  he  be  standing,  walking,  sitting, 
or  lying  down.  This  state  of  heart  is  the  best  in  the 
world.”  X 

This  inculcation  of  universal  love  rests  on  the  belief 
in  universal  kinship,  as  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  “  All 
are  children  of  one  Father,”  says  the  Christian,  “  therefore 
let  us  treat  one  another  as  good  members  of  a  family  should 
do.”  And  again,  44  Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  share  one  life,  even  the  life 
of  Christ,  let  us  show  forth  the  reality  of  that  life  by  loving 
as  Christ  has  loved.”  The  Buddhist,  too,  believes  that 
we  share  one  life,  but  he  does  not  limit  brotherhood  to 
the  adherents  of  the  same  creed,  nor  even  to  humanity. 
The  lowest  animal  that  crawls,  so  long  as  it  can  suffer 
pain  or  experience  pleasure,  may  thereby  lay  claim  to 
brotherhood,  and  necessitate  the  recognition  of  a  moral 
tie  between  itself  and  us.  In  the  case  of  Buddhism, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  unity  and  kinship  of  all  life  is 
not  based  on  Theism.  Buddhism  has  been  justly  termed 
an  Atheistic  religion.  It  is  44  without  God,”  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sense  of  the  word  44  God,”  which  has  always  stood  for 
the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  source  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  the  author  of  our  salvation,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  whose  existence  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
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leading  of  a  truly  religious  life.  Buddhism  does  not 
pretend  to  discover  any  ultimate  source  of  things.  The 
everlasting  problem  of  the  origin  of  Nature  it  puts  aside 
unsolved,  as  not  tending  to  edification.  Suffice  it,  that 
Nature  is,  and  that  we  are  of  Nature  and  must  study  her 
laws,  if  we  would  be  her  masters  rather  than  her  slaves. 

Buddhism  takes  its  stand  on  the  great  principle  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Like  Heraclitus,  the  Buddha  taught  that  “  all 
things  are  in  a  state  of  flux  ”  ;  we  cannot  strictly  speak 
of  being,  but  only  of  a  continual  becoming.  The  reality 
of  change  is  too  obvious  to  make  its  denial  a  possibility 
for  any  one,  but  its  absolute  universality  only  slowly  dawns 
upon  the  human  consciousness.  What  appear  to  be 
more  eternal  than  the  stars  ?  The  ancient  astronomers 
of  Babylon  saw  them  as  we  see  them  now.  They  seem  to 
tell  restless  and  kaleidoscopic  man  of  a  peace  steadfast  and 
undying,  and  yet,  as  we  now  know,  calm  reigns  in  the 
heavens  as  little  as  on  earth.  “  Eternal  process  moving 
on  ”  is  the  law  there  no  less  than  here. 

But  at  least  we  abide  ?  Our  bodies  may  grow,  mature 
and  fall  into  decay ;  they  may  sicken  and  die.  Our 
senses  may  fluctuate  from  moment  to  moment ;  our  thoughts 
flash  into  being  and  then  sink  back  into  the  unconscious 
vast  ;  our  very  memories  may  so  fail  us  that  we  can  no 
longer  tell  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are.  All  the 
phenomena  of  our  being  may  pass  and  repass,  and  swiftly 
or  gradually  alter  their  nature  under  the  gnawing  tooth 
of  time,  but  surely  we  are  more  than  mere  eddies  of  mental 
and  material  phenomena  !  Does  not  our  consciousness  bear 
irrefragable  witness  that  it  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  substance 
that  persists  amid  its  flux,  that  behind  our  thoughts  there 
is  a  “  thinker,”  an  “  ego  ”  that  is  other  than  the  qualities 
whose  manifestations  make  its  existence  known  ?  For 
ages  this  question  has  been  asked,  and  by  all  the  religions 
of  humanity,  save  one,  an  affirmative  answer  has  been  given. 
Buddhism  alone  meets  the  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  the  “  soul,”  in  the  sense  of  an  “  ego  ”  substance,  with  a 
decided  “  No.”  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  non-existence  of  an  entity  that  eternally  escapes 
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our  observation.  What  Buddhism  does,  is  to  examine  every 
element  of  human  consciousness  which  is  imagined  to 
constitute  the  persistent  “  I,”  and  to  resolve  it  into  a 
compound  of  simpler  units,  an  interplay  of  forces,  a  form 
of  change,  a  “  becoming.”  Each  fresh  phase  of  mentation 
as  it  arises,  the  aspirant  after  Arhatship  places  under  the 
searchlight  of  his  rigid  analysis,  and  in  each  case  he  is  taught 
to  reflect,  “  This  is  not  mine,  this  am  I  not,  there  is  no  self 
herein.”  This  doctrine  of  “  non-ego,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  sometimes  expressed  very  paradoxically  in  the  pages 
of  Buddhist  literature.  For  instance  : — 

“  Grief  surely  is,  but  none  that  grief  is  paining. 

Actor  is  not,  but  only  actions  done. 

Sure  is  the  Peace,  no  person  yet  attaining. 

The  Path  exists,  but  passer  there  is  none.” 

Painful,  indeed,  is  the  truth  to  many  minds  when  they 
are  brought,  for  the  first  time,  to  realize  what  it  means, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  be  accepted  by  all  intel¬ 
ligent  persons,  for  what  Buddhism  affirmed  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  has  to-day  the  ripest  conclusions  of  modern 
science  to  sustain  it.  The  position  laid  down  by  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  Principles  of  Psychology  that  mind  consists 
of  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  cannot  be 
regarded,  with  the  Scholastic  philosophers,  as  an  entity 
wherein  a  congeries  of  static  qualities  inhere,  also  finds 
favour  with,  probably,  the  bulk  of  the  leading  psychologists 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  there  follows  from  it  the  irre¬ 
futable  conclusion  that  human  immortality,  as  hitherto 
understood,  is  an  impossibility.  The  Buddhist  doctrine 
of  rebirth,  although  open  to  many  grave  objections,  does 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  belief  in  the  compound  and  fluctuating  character  of 
the  “  self.” 

If  all  things  are  ever  changing,  including  even  our  boasted 
“  souls,”  can  we  fail  to  see  that  sorrow  must  be  inherent 
in  every  form  of  finite  existence  ?  The  doctrine  of  the 
universality  of  sorrow  does  not  mean  that  joy  is  unreal, 
or  that  life  is  absolutely  unbearable.  If  we  spoke  rather 
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of  the  ennui  of  existence  we  might,  perhaps,  convey  better 
the  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching.  This  sense  of 
tedium  in  life,  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  its  gifts,  seems 
to  increase  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  drives 
some  to  emotional  pietism,  others  to  the  building  of  social 
and  political  “  castles  in  the  air,”  and  yet  others  to  a 
dehumanizing  cynicism  or  a  morbid  pessimism.  The 
emergence  of  the  self-conscious  factor  in  human  evolution 
tends  to  make  man  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  dis¬ 
harmonies  of  his  nature,  and  this  sensitiveness  gives  birth 
to  fresh  disharmonies.  “  Progress  ”  is  nearly  always  a 
one-sided  process.  We  rid  ourselves  of  a  thousand  evils 
belonging  to  our  barbaric  past,  only  to  discover  others  of 
which  barbarians  have  never  dreamed,  and  with  it  all, 
the  spirit  of  egoism  grows  ever  more  exacting,  more  fret¬ 
ful,  more  mischievous  in  its  demands  for  gratification. 

“  Man,  proud  man, 

Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 


Buddhism  would  have  us  grow  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  things,  and  not  least  with  the  changeful  “  I,”  laden 
as  it  is  with  sorrow  and  aflame  with  the  threefold  fire  of 
lust,  hatred,  and  delusion.  The  Buddha  unfolds  to  men’s 
gaze  a  vision  “  beyond  good  and  evil,”  beyond  pain  and 
pleasure,  beyond  the  despair  of  self  and  the  love  of  self. 
To  mould  our  lives  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  conform 
entirely  to  unselfish  ends — that  is  his  specific  for  our  pain. 
Turn  your  thoughts  inwards  upon  your  own  elusive  “  egos,” 
he  seems  to  say,  and  you  will  find  yourselves  nourishing  a 
hideous  cancer  that  eats  into  life’s  very  heart.  Turn  them 
outwards  upon  that  suffering  world,  which  “  nescience  ” 
( avidya )  makes  you  fancy  an  existence  apart  from  and 
even  in  opposition  to  your  own,  and  try,  in  some 
measure,  to  ease  it  of  its  pain  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  will  find 
the  barriers  between  the  “  ego  ”  and  the  “  non-ego  ” 
giving  way,  and  you  will  learn  the  secret  of  Nibbdncfs 
everlasting  peace. 
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Nibbana  is  very  different  from  the  Christian  idea  of  the 

j 

Beatific  Vision,  and  yet  they  have  a  common  element. 
The  Christian  aspires  to  a  state  of  perfect  communion 
with  God.  He  wishes  to  gaze  for  ever  on  the  face  of  the 
all-loving  Father,  with  no  cloud  between.  The  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints  through  love,  the  complete  indwelling 
of  God,  who  is  Love  itself,  in  the  souls  of  all  believers, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  heaven,  as  the  noblest  Christian 
thinkers  have  conceived  it.  In  the  eternal  light  there 
will  be  no  sorrow  because  there  will  be  no  sin.  Peace  there 
must  be  because  selfishness,  the  great  fomenter  of  strife, 
has  been  laid  aside  with  the  garment  of  the  flesh.  They 
who  gain  the  heavenly  bliss  love  perfectly  because  they 
know  perfectly,  and  they  know  perfectly  because  they  love 
perfectly. 

In  the  Christian  heaven  the  distinction  between  “  I  ” 
and  “  thou  ”  still  persists.  The  soul  is  united  to  God, 
but  not  absorbed  into  God.  The  “  ego  ”  is  real,  and 
independent  of  the  body.  It  is  not  a  dream  to  be  awakened 
from,  but  a  substance  whose  annihilation  is  impossible, 
save  by  the  divine  will.  The  Beatific  Vision  stands  for  a 

m 

perfect  harmony,  but  it  is  a  harmony  composed  of  manifold 
diversities. 

Buddhists,  too,  believe  that  their  goal  is  a  perfect 
unification  of  love  and  knowledge.  They  can  heartily 
echo  the  Christian  sentiment,  “  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.”  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Buddhist  regards  the  “  ego  ”  as  a  mere  mirage  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  rooting  in  the  blind  “  will  to  live  ”  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  of  continual  sorrow,  he  cannot 
desire  its  eternal  preservation.  His  aim  is  to  reach  that 
viewpoint  from  which  the  question,  “  What  will  become  of 
myself  ?  ”  ceases  to  have  any  interest  or  meaning.  He 
wishes  to  lose  himself  in  the  great  ocean  of  life,  and  to  that 
end  he  must  cultivate  compassion  towards  all  beings,  and 
the  better  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  existence,  the  more  will 
his  compassion  grow.  As  he  reads  the  riddle  of  the  past,  he 
learns  that  he  has  been  shaping  the  karma  of  millions  of  other 
lives,  and  in  shaping  these  has  shaped  his  own.  The 
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character  of  others  is  his  work,  and  his  character  is  theirs,  and 
yet,  from  another  standpoint,  each  man  makes  his  own 
character  and  gathers  the  fruits  thereof  alone.  To  hate  his 
enemy  becomes,  for  the  Arhat,  as  mad  an  action  as  hating 
one  of  the  cells  in  his  own  body.  The  hatred  does  not 
alight  on  the  enemy  and  stop  there,  but  returns  to  its 
source  with  tenfold  interest.  To  love  one  and  hate  another 
is  to  assert  the  “  ego.”  The  love  of  man  for  woman,  the  love 
of  the  mother  for  the  child,  and  the  love  of  friend  for  friend, 
beautiful  and  ennobling  though  they  are,  possess,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  strong  passional  element,  and  so  fall  far  short  of  the 
Buddhist  conception  of  a  love  which  knows  no  limits,  and 
in  whose  embrace  all  hates  and  passions  perish  for  evermore. 

This  doctrine  is  exceedingly  nauseous  to  the  popular 
egoism  of  the  hour,  especially  as  expounded  in  the  school  of 
Nietzsche.  This  school  will  have  it  that  altruism  is, 
necessarily,  a  sickly  surrender  to  the  ignoble  cravings  for 
ease,  that  emanate  from  the  least  desirable  specimens  of 
humanity.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  altruism,  so-called, 
which  is  sickly,  but  it  can  hardly  be  worse  than  an  egoism 
which  worships  the  principle  of  “  devil  take  the  hindmost  ” 
as  the  last  word  of  moral  wisdom. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Buddhist  is  an  egoist  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  bold  type  ;  he  is  even  an  “  immoralist,”  in  one  sense. 
The  moralities  of  the  world  have  arisen  for  the  preservation 
and  progress  of  various  social  groupings.  Buddhism  enunci¬ 
ates  principles  which  play  havoc  with  these  moralities,  and 
yet  Buddhism  recognizes  their  relative  value.  It  is  noblest 
that  men  should  lay  aside  their  weapons  altogether  ;  but  if 
strife  must  be,  better  it  should  be  displayed  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe  or  the  nation,  than  between  individual  and  individual, 
each  fighting  for  narrowly  selfish  ends.  The  notion  of  one 
morality  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  is  pure  insanity. 
True  Buddhism  has  only  one  very  simple  moral  code  (the 
fane  a  gila ),  and  its  precepts  are  more  of  the  nature  of  ideals 
than  positive  rules  admitting  of  no  deviation.  In  the 
matter  of  sex,  while  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism 
have  drawn  up  rigid  codes,  Buddhism  has  left  each  to 
whom  its  gospel  has  been  carried,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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the  relations  of  the  sexes,  in  the  way  that  suited  his 
requirements  best,  although  the  Buddha,  certainly,  recom¬ 
mended  the  union  of  one  man  to  one  woman  as  more 
conducive  to  moral  progress  than  any  other  plan.  The 
Buddhist  ideal  is  absolute  chastity.  Whether  this  is  a 
reasonable  ideal  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  (and  every  sensible  Buddhist  will  agree)  that  absolute 
chastity  can  only  be  an  ideal  now  for  a  very  rare  type  of 
humanity.  From  such  types  Buddhism  seeks  to  draw  its 
Bhikkhus.  That  the  Bhikkhu  is  not,  necessarily,  a  more 
spiritually  advanced  person  than  a  lay  follower  of  the 
Buddha,  is  laid  down  distinctly  in  the  Sacred  Books.  By 
many  paths  must  men  pass  to  the  Great  Goal.  All  are 
seeking  Nibbana ,  some  consciously,  others  unconsciously. 
The  dark  veil  of  avidya  falls  between  the  light  and  us,  but 
love  will  lift  it  at  length,  and  all  living  things  will  know 
that  they  are  one.  Some  of  us  may  feel  that  this  is  a  purely 
imaginary  end  to  set  before  humanity.  Speaking  for  him¬ 
self,  as  a  sympathetic  non-Buddhist,  the  writer  cannot 
believe  in  Nibbana  as  an  absolute  goal.  Taking  it  on  its 
ethical  side,  as  an  ideal  to  which  we  may  approximate 
more  and  more  as  the  mind  of  man  evolves,  he  accepts  it 
as  true.  His  desire  here  has  been  solely  to  give  a  correct 
and  sympathetic  delineation  of  certain  aspects  of  two  great 
religions,  which  have  exercised  a  very  potent  influence 
on  the  world,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.  Whether  he  has 
succeeded  or  no  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers. 

A.  D.  Howell  Smith. 
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Bubbbist  )Ss8a\>s.*— H  IRexdew. 

For  the  effective  presentation  of  Buddhism  to  the  West, 
it  is  necessary  that  one  should  unite  the  ripest  scholarship 
with  an  understanding  deeper  than  mere  academic  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dead  letter.  Buddhism  has  long  awaited  an 
European  exponent  who  can  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
Buddhism  as  religion ,  as  well  as  possessing  the  ability  to 
grasp  and  expound  Buddhism  as  philosophy ;  one,  in  short, 
to  whom  Buddhism  is  a  living  Faith,  and  not  merely  a 
curiosity  of  antique  literature.  Such  an  exponent  Buddhism 
has  found  in  Dr.  Paul  Dahlke,  whose  admirable  work  is 
now  available  to  English  readers  through  the  no  less  admir¬ 
able  translation  of  the  Bhikkhu  Sllacara. 

In  the  foreword  we  are  informed  that  the  book  “  is  the- 
outcome,  not  only  of  the  study  of  books,  but  also  of  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  native  scholars  both  in  Ceylon  and 
Burma  .  .  .  but  as  the  book  is  designed  for  lay  readers  alone, 
no  particular  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  exacting  scholarship.”  Herein  lies  the  value  of  this 
work  ;  it  brings  the  subject  before  the  ordinary  reader  in 
such  wise,  that  no  great  mental  effort  or  distracting 
references  to  other  works  are  at  all  necessary. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twenty  essays,  or  chapters, 
the  first  dealing  with  “  The  Life  of  the  Buddha.”  Most 
readers  will  be  familiar  with,  at  least,  the  outlines  of  this 
wonderful  history,  but  Dr.  Dahlke,  touching  upon  the 
leading  episodes,  produces  a  character  sketch  of  the  Great 
Teacher  which  is  at  once  beautiful  and  inspiring.  He 
concludes  the  chapter  with  a  just  and  temperate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddha’s  life  and  its  value  to  mankind.  “  Per¬ 
haps  never  while  the  world  has  lasted,  has  there  been  a 


*  Buddhist  Essays ,  by  Paul  Dahlke.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Bhikkhu 
Sllacara.  Pp.  viii  and  361.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1908,  ioj.  net. 
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personality  who  has  wielded  such  a  tremendous  influence 
over  the  thinking  of  humanity,  as  has  Gautama,  the  bearer 
of  the  Buddha-thought  .  .  .  this  statement  becomes  an 
undeniable  fact, for  everyone  who  has  learnt  to  understand 
by  culture,  something  else  besides  the  mere  art  of  living 
comfortably  and  making  money  quickly  ;  who  has  learnt 
to  understand  that  progress  does  not  proceed  upon  out¬ 
ward  lines,  but  that  true  development  consists  of  that 
inwardness,  which  seeks  and  tries  to  comprehend  that  of 
which  the  world  either  knows  nothing,  or  else  treats  with 
indifference,  perhaps  even  with  contempt.  Whoso  recognizes 
this,  will  also  recognize  that  already,  almost  two  and  a 
half  millenniums  ago,  the  supreme  summit  of  spiritual 
development  was  reached,  and  that  .  .  .  already  had  been 
thought  the  highest  man  can  think ”  (pp.  x8,  19). 

“  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  vof  Buddhism  ” 
follows,  with  a  careful  and  accurate  statement  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Holy  Truths,  which  “  not  only  in¬ 
tellectually,  but  also  formally,  comprehend  Buddhism  in 
its  entirety  from  beginning  to  end  ”  (p.  21).  Summed  up  : 
“  We  might  say  that  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  is 
the  purest  Kantian  transcendental  idealism,  applied 
to  the  ends  of  religion.  This  idea,  the  profoundest 
man  yet  has  thought  or  is  perhaps  capable  of  thinking, 
has  been  perceived  most  clearly  by  the  Buddha,  by  him 
has  been  worked  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  made  to  do  the 
utmost  service  towards  his  ends.  If  this  idea  has  not  been 
developed  in  the  jargon  of  current  philosophy,  it  still 
stands  before  us — perhaps  even  on  that  very  account — in 
crystal  clearness,  a  proof  that  human  thought,  already 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  reached  its  natural 
ultimate  ”  (p.  33).  As  to  the  logical  completeness  of 

the  Buddhist  system  :  “  On  the  long  way  upwards  .  .  . 
not  a  step,  not  a  link  is  missing.  In  the  soundness  of  its 
basis,  the  iron  logic  of  its  construction,  this  religion,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  a  non-adherent,  must  always  appear  as  one 
of  the  most  colossal  and  astonishing  productions,  that  have 
ever  proceeded  from  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  completest 
conceivable  victory  of  mankind  over  itself  ”  (p.  38). 
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The  third  chapter  gives  “  Some  Characteristics  of 
Buddhism,”  as  distinguished  from  theistic  religions. 
“  Buddhism  is  one  half  philosophy,  and  the  other  half 
moral  doctrine”  (p.  39).  “  Here  belief  is  dethroned  and 

replaced  by  knowledge  and  by  understanding.  .  .  .  Wherefore 
hail,  all  ye  that  are  unable  to  believe  !  To  you,  chiefest  of 
all,  are  the  Buddha’s  promises  addressed  !  He  will  teach 
you  to  understand,  and,  understanding,  the  highest  shall  be 
made  clear  to  you  !  ”  (p.  44).  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  belief  in  the  Buddha.  “  In  Buddhism,  faith  is 
purely  the  product  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  mathematic  cer¬ 
tainty  pure  and  simple  ”  (p.  45). 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Buddhism  connotes  pessimism  ; 
but,  in  “  Pessimism  and  Sorrow,”  the  exact  contrary  is 
shown  to  be  the  case.  “  This  is  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  sorrow  in  Buddhism  :  that  it  does  not  depend  upon 
sensation  but  upon  understanding.  It  is  not  the  vulgar, 
but  the  philosophical  conception,  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
.  .  .  Only  where  transiency  is  looked  upon  as  sorrow  can 
life  become  in  toto  sorrow — can  sorrow  be  understood, 
recognized”  (p.  73).  “  Sorrow  is  real  only  so  long  ...  as 
this  corporeality  is  looked  upon  as  a  true,  soul-endowed  /” 
(p.  74).  “  The  knowledge  of  /  as  Not-/,  the  Anatta-idea,  is 

therefore  the  great,  the  only  knowledge — the  knowledge 
far  excellence ,  the  Buddha  knowledge,  because  at  one  stroke 
abolishing  both  sorrow  and  life  ”  (p.  75).  That  is,  “  life  ” 
as  understood  by  corporate  beings.  “  Not  without  reason 
could  the  Buddha  vaunt  of  himself  :  6  Of  such  as  live 

happily  in  the  world,  I  alone  am  one.5  With  good  right 
also  it  is  said  in  the  Dhammapada  :  c  We  who  call  nothing 
our  own,  saturated  with  happiness,  we  beam  like  radiant 
gods.5  ”  (p.  81.) 

Another  fertile  source  of  popular  error  is  the  doctrine 
of  Nibbana  (or  Nirvana).  The  fifth  chapter  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  so  illuminating,  that  we  would  fain  quote 
the  whole  of  it,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  space.  We  must, 
however,  rest  content  with  one  or  two  suggestive  definitions. 
“  In  its  conception  of  Nibbana,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
we  are  constrained  into  wonder  at  the  iron,  logical  con- 
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sistency  of  this  system  ”  (p.  83).  But  what  is  this  Nibbana  ? 
“  Nibbana  means  nothing  but  a  condition  of  perfect  free¬ 
dom  from  desire”  (p.  85).  “  ‘Nibbana,  Nibbana,  so  they 

say,  friend  Sariputta,  but  what,  friend,  is  this  Nibbana  ? 
The  destruction  of  greed,  the  destruction  of  hate,  the 
destruction  of  illusion  ;  — this,  O  friend,  is  what  is  called 
Nibbana  5  ”  (p.  68). — Once  more  :  “  Nibbana  is  a  relative 
conception,  and  implies  nothing  more  than  that  where 
hitherto  sorrow  has  been  felt  and  cognized,  it  is  now  no 
longer  cognized”  (pp.  87-88).  Nibbana,  in  short,  is  the 
opposite  of  sorrow,  change,  transiency.  It  is  the  state  of 
serenity,  poise,  peace,  stability,  equilibrium,  which  puts 
a  definite  end  to  the  sorrow  which  is  the  inevitable  product 
of  opposite  conditions.  It  is  the  philosophical  conclusion 
logically  following  from  the  premises. 

It  is  brought  against  Buddhism,  more  in  the  manner  of 
a  charge  than  a  criticism,  that  it  is  “  atheism.”  Chapter 
VI  deals  with  “  God,”  and  the  position  of  Buddhism  in 
relation  to  the  god-idea.  This  may  be  cleared  up  with 
a  single  quotation  :  “  The  denier  of  God  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  his  very  denial  of  it.  Buddhism, 
however,  stands  so  very  far  removed  from  the  idea  of  God, 
that  it  is  simply  beyond  any  necessity  of  denying  it.  As 
the  eagle  wheels  its  flight  high  in  the  heavens,  unhindered 
of  any,  so  the  Buddha  takes  his  powerful  flights  of  thought, 
soaring  high  above  all  heavens  whatsoever”  (p.  101.) 
“  The  Buddha  never  denied  the  existence  of  a  deity  ;  such 
denial  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  system.  .  .  . 
No  system  in  the  world  holds  so  strenuously  to  the  quod 
erat  demonstrandum  as  does  that  of  the  Buddha.  Alone 
among  all  the  founders  of  world-religions,  the  Buddha 
only  speaks  of  things  he  can  prove”  (p.  102).  Gods,  and 
references  to  gods,  heavens,  hells,  and  the  like,  are  found 
plentifully  enough  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  but  “  All  the 
gods  .  .  .  were  only  mythological  figures,  intentionally 
taken  over  ...  in  order  that  the  weak  plants  among  the 
newly  converted,  might  be  able  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
their  native  soil”  (p„  102).  Reference  is  then  made  to 
the  well-known  passage  in  a  Sutta  of  the  Digha  Nikaya, 
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“  full  of  wit,  full  of  delicate  humour,  but  every  word  of  it  a 
shattering,  bludgeon-blow  at  the  idea  of  a  god  in  heaven.” 
“  In  the  inexplicability  of  this  existing  world — that  is,  in 
the  possibility  of  the  god-idea — is  to  be  found  the  necessity 
for  the  Buddha-thought.  For  the  Buddha-thought  is 
the  truth  in  the  shape  of  religion.  But  there  is  no  ‘  pos¬ 
sibility  9  about  truth.  Where  there  is  true  religion,  un¬ 
alloyed  truth,  there  is  no  room  for  4  possibility  9 — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  idea  of  God  ”  (p.  ill).  In  place  of  the  crude  idea 
of  a  supernatural,  superhuman  being  upon  whose  irrespon¬ 
sible,  incomprehensible  whims  the  welfare,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  human  race,  and  all  living  beings,  depends,  Buddhism  has 
recourse  to  Law.  And  this  Law  is  “  Kamma  ”  (or  Karma), 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  of  action  and  re-action.  It  is 
defined  in  the  essay  under  this  heading  as  :  “  the  force,  in 
virtue  of  which  reaction  follows  action  ;  it  is  the  energy 
which  makes  it  that  out  of  the  present  existing  life,  new  life 
in  an  inexhaustible  stream  continually  flows  forth  ”  (p.  1 1 3). 
The  concept  of  Kamma  is  explained  in  a  masterly  way  : 

“  How  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the 

sorrow-world  of  the  Buddha  becomes  deed,  with  its  punish¬ 
ment  and  reward  ;  how  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  as  soon 
and  as  it  is  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  beings  endowed 
with  consciousness,  to  the  sphere  of  individuality,  becomes 
Kamma  .  .  .”  (p.  116)  is  clearly  shown.  Kamma, 

however,  is  not  an  eternal  and  remorseless  tyrant  to  which 
man  must  bend  helpless  and  despairing.  Like  all  other 

natural  laws,  it  is  only  ignorance  of  it  that  makes  it 

formidable.  “  I  myself  forge  my  fetters,  I  myself  file  them 
through,  and  look  to  no  god  for  help.  In  no  religion 
does  humanity  stand  in  a  position  of  such  sublime,  un¬ 
hampered  greatness  as  in  the  system  of  the  Buddha”  (p.  118). 

“  Morality  in  Buddhism,”  a  stimulating  essay  upon  the 
ethical  system,  explains  why,  in  Buddhism,  the  highest 
standard  of  life  and  conduct  is  essential,  because,  “  in  this 
most  wonderful  of  all  systems  no  true  morality  is  possible 
without  knowledge ;  no  knowledge  is  possible  without 
morality,  and  both  morality  and  knowledge  are  bound  up 
with  one  another,  as  are  light  and  warmth  in  a  flame,  or 
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rather  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  like  the  zinc  and 
the  copper  plate  in  the  voltaic  pile  ;  each  is  strengthened 
through  the  other  in  an  ascending  scale,  without  it  being 
possible  to  assign  to  either  of  them  the  place  of  primary 
importance  ”  (p.  147).  “  Morality  is  knowledge ;  vice 

is  ignorance — stupidity.”  “  Charity  ”  (ninth  essay) 
becomes  the  necessary  corollary  to  morality  and  “  Know¬ 
ledge  ”  (tenth  essay).  The  Buddha -knowledge  differs 
essentially  from  what  is  esteemed  as  such  by  all  lesser 
schools,  as,  for  example,  “  In  the  Vedanta,  knowledge  leads  to 
deliverance,  to  Brahman  ;  in  Buddhism  knowledge  is  de¬ 
liverance  ”  (p.  159),  and,  as  in  the  Vedanta,  so  in  all  other 
lesser  religions  into  which  the  god-idea  enters.  With  good 
cause  indeed  could  the  Blessed  One  “  call  his  doctrine  that 
which  is  perfect  in  the  beginning,  perfect  in  the  middle, 
and  perfect  in  the  end.  For  as  ignorance  in  this  system 
is  synonymous  with  illusion,  so  in  this  system  is  knowledge 
synonymous  with  truth — a  thing  that  bears  in  itself  the 
evidence  of  its  own  trustworthiness”  (p.  193).  This 
essay  on  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  all, 
bringing  us  to  the  very  kernel,  for  Buddhism,  in  a  word, 
is  Knowledge. 

The  eleventh  essay,  “  After  Death,”  does  not  seem 
quite  to  sustain  the  strength  and  conviction  of  the  previous 
chapters ;  though,  as  we  read,  we  find  the  various  threads  of 
it  taken  up,  as  in  “  The  Specific  in  Buddhism,”  which  is, 
again,  the  Anatta-idea,  and  the  doctrine  of  “  no  being,  but 
a  becoming.”  In  reply  to  the  allegation  of  apathy  and 
indifference,  so  often  brought  against  Buddhism,  it  is  very 
aptly  said  :  “  The  doctrine  of  moderation  has  lent  this 
world-shattering  system  that  peacefulness  and  quietude 
which,  distorted  into  indolence  and  passivity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Western  world,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  mark  of  Buddhism.  This  accusation 
of  indolence,  to  put  it  frankly,  is  founded  on  sheer  ignorance 
of  the  matter  in  hand”  (p.  214).  “  The  moderation 

and  quietude  of  Buddhism,  the  direct  result  of  sorrow  and 
struggle  that  have  come  to  an  end  in  knowledge,  is  indeed 
like  some  rich,  noble  hue  which  at  once  elevates  this 
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wonderful  system  above  the  common  mass  of  all  other 
religions.  Buddhism  is  like  a  dark,  clear  brook  which 
noiselessly  steals  between  the  over-hanging  shadows  .  .  . 
And  it  is  because  it  is  so  deep  that  it  is  so  still.  And  if  the 
real  value  of  all  religion  lies  in  this,  that  it  teaches  me  to 
respect  others  and  to  abhor  all  violence,  then  is  Buddhism 
not  only  the  highest  of  all  religious  systems,  but  also  the 
highest  conceivable  system”  (p.  215).  In  this  section  is 
made  still  more  clear  the  essential  difference  between  Budd¬ 
hism  and  Vedanta.  It  is  the  Anatta-idea  that  is  the 
specific  in  Buddhism,  and  this  is  in  most  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  Vedantist,  “  All  is  I.”  It  is  the  Anatta- 
thought  that  leads  us  to  the  “  Law  of  the  Middle  Path  ” — 
the  law  of  the  true  mean — which  is  explained  in  the  next 
essay,  but  we  are  reminded  that  no  man  can  understand 
the  Middle  Path  unless  he  follows  it.  Buddhist  ethics  are 
not  merely  pious  expressions,  they  must  be  living  activities. 
“  Whoso  makes  his  own  the  philosophy  only,  and  ignores 
the  morality  ”  (may  we  interpolate,  “  and  the  religion  ”  ?), 
“  is  like  one  who  should  eat  the  seed  of  a  fruit  tree,  thinking 
that  he  swallows  along  with  such  seed  all  the  refreshing 
fruit  that  the  tree  might  have  borne  ”  (p.  218). 

The  essay  on  “  Asceticism  ”  tells  of  the  terrible  gloom 
which  Brahman  asceticism  cast  over  India.  “  The  whole 
of  India  was  full  of  such  spiritual  alchemy.  These  Indian 
ascetics  were  Don  Quixotes  who  in  their  excursions  into 
spiritual  error  left  the  adventures  of  the  worthy  knight  of 
La  Mancha  far  behind.  But  in  perfect  accord  with  India 
and  the  nature  of  its  people,  this  period  did  not  .  .  .  find 
its  termination  in  the  appearance  of  any  Indian  Cervantes  ; 
it  found  religious  salvation  in  the  Buddha  ”  (p.  229).  The 
Buddha  himself  followed  these  tracks,  exploring  all,  sur¬ 
passing  all,  going  down  to  the  very  depths,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  finding  only  vanity  and  sheer  illusion.  But  there 
is  a  sane,  balanced,  more  purposeful  asceticism  in  Buddhism 
— the  avoidance  of  mere  sensuous  enjoyment,  the  practice  of 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  state  of  Nibbana.  The  rules  governing 
the  life  of  the  Buddhist  monk  are  a  case  in  point.  These, 
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however,  are  but  an  intelligent  course  of  instruction,  for 
it  is  knowledge,  not  faith,  or  rather,  knowledge  as  the 
basis  for  faith,  that  the  Buddhist  religious  seeks  to  gain. 
The  Buddhist  Order,  is  itself,  a  monument  to  the 
sanity  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  u  Buddhism  is  simply  a 
subject  of  instruction,  and  if  a  man  finds  himself  making  no 
progress,  the  way  out  of  the  Order  always  stands  open  to 
him.  Not  the  slightest  odium  attaches  to  those  who  so  go 
out  ”  (p.  241). 

The  position  of  Buddhism  on  the  question  of  “  Women  ” 
(Essay  XV)  is  likely  to  lay  it  under  the  adverse  criticism  of 
some,  in  view  of  certain  aspects  of  the  cult  of  “  feminism  ” 
in  this  country.  It  must  be  said,  however,  quite  frankly, 
that  Buddhism  considers  feminine  as  inferior  to  masculine 
human  nature.  Buddhahood,  for  example,  “  the  state  of 
perfect  enlightenment,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  man, 
never  by  the  woman  with  her  6  two-fingers-broad  feminine 
understanding  ’  ”  (p.245).  “  Theoretically  indeed,  upon 

the  heights,  man  and  woman  stand  equal ;  practically, 
however,  the  latter  stands  much  lower,  because,  with  her 
inferior  organization,  it  is  found  in  experience  to  be  much 
more  difficult  for  her  to  reach  the  heights”  (p.  248). 
There  is  much  in  Buddhism  in  this  respect  that  will  prove 
distasteful  to  our  modern,  extreme  “  feminists  ”  ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Buddhist  estimate  is  nearer, 
physiologically  and  psychologically,  to  the  facts.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  “  Among  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Asia,  women  have  always  been  measured  by  another 
standard  than  that  in  usage  amongst  us.  After  all,  Buddhism 
did  nothing  but  fix  the  colours  already  prepared  ”  (p.  284). 
Again,  “  It  is  characteristic  of  the  mental  life  of  the  East 
that  in  it  that  wonderful  creature,  the  pious  mistress, 
has  never  found  a  place.  Her  sickly-sentimental,  sweetly- 
languishing  airs  are  the  diametrical  opposite  of  the  clear, 
cold,  steel-like  atmosphere  of  Buddhism  ”  (p.  249). 

The  essay  on  “  Women  ”  is  followed  by  a  chapter  entitled 
“  Beginning  and  End— The  Two  Riddles  of  the  World.” 
This  long,  and  most  enlightening,  essay  we  would  wish  to 
dwell  upon  at  length,  but  must,  perforce,  leave  the  reader  to 
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study  for  himself,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  arise 
with  an  abundance  of  profit.  “  The  Buddha  never  even 
entered  upon  the  attempt  to  enlighten  his  disciples  as  to  the 
arising  of  the  world”  (p.  250).  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  ending.  “  Dealing  thus  with  the  question, 
the  Buddha  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  founders  of  world- 
religions,  who  has  avoided  bringing  himself  into  conflict 
with  exact  science  and  the  facts  of  evolutionary  history, 
which  latter  already  for  such  a  long  time  has  juggled  before 
us  with  the  much-sought-for  beginning  of  the  beginning. 
He  does  not  set  himself  in  opposition  to  these  facts,  but 
embraces  and  comprehends  them  ”  (p.251).  “  And  yet  the 

Buddha  taught  an  arising  and  passing  away  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
He  teaches  that  this  visible  world,  this  Known,  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  a  Knower.  Where  there  is  no  subject,  the 
Knower,  there  can  be  no  object,  the  Known.  The  world, 
therefore  stands  and  falls  with  the  knower  thereof  ”  (p.  253). 
“  The  beginning  of  the  world,  in  the  Buddha’s  sense  of 
the  words,  always  and  everywhere,  sets  in  where  Will 
arises  or  comes  into  action.  The  world-end  everywhere 
and  always  sets  in  where  Non- willing  comes  into  play” 
(p.  254).  Follows  analysis  of  the  “  Will,”  which  is  but  another 
form  of  the  “  I  ” — illusion,  whence  comes  the  illusion  of 
the  world  and  of  eternity.  “  The  real  eternity  is  with  us,  in 
us,  as  matter.  Our  I  is  a  parasite  upon  eternity  ”  (p.  259). 
But  “  About  matter  outside  of  relativity,  about  an  absolute, 
about  God,  the  Buddha  never  uttered  a  word.  But  if 
such  a  thing  is,  what  is  it  ?  The  answer  is  unbroken 
silence.” 

The  essay  on  “  Miracle  ”  shows  how  any  such  thing  as  is 
commonly  understood  as  miracle  is  totally  set  aside  by  the 
Buddha  and  can  have  no  place  in  his  doctrine.  Essay  XVIII 
treats  of  “  The  Elements  ”  of  being,  “  A  Brief  Survey  of 
the  Historical  Development  of  Buddhism  ”  follows,  and 
the  volume  closes  with  an  inquiry  as  to  “  The  World 
Mission  of  Buddhism.” 

Thus,  with  full  consciousness  of  incompleteness,  having 
endeavoured  to  give  a  rapid  indication  of  the  contents  of 
this  valuable  work,  we  linger  lovingly  over  its  pages,  noting 
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here  and  there  other  luminous  passages  which  might  have 
been  given  in  preference  to  those  quoted.  But  no  simple 
review  can  do  these  Essays  adequate  justice.  They  form 
a  work  that  students  of  Buddhism  must  read  ;  and  not 
only  they,  but  all  who  realize  that  Truth  does  not  exclusively 
dwell  in  this  well  or  the  other,  but  that  there  may  be 
deeper  waters  still,  whose  depths  invite  them  maybe,  to 
find  therein  more  valuable  treasures,  than  any  they  have 
yet  known. 


J.  E.  Ellam. 
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Zb c  Oospel  of  Bubbbism. 

Naught,  naught  is  still.  To  his  long  rest 
The  glowing  sun  sinks  softly  down  ; 

And  Night,  by  dew  and  breeze  caressed, 

Puts  on  her  starry  crown. 

There  is  no  pause.  The  world’s  awake, 
Thrilled  by  the  unseen  power  within. 

The  river  glides  athwart  the  lake, 

The  ocean-tide  to  win. 

The  peace  of  heaven’s  clear,  azure  tone 
Must  pass,  and  clouds  o’erspread  the  blue. 
All  creatures  live  to  toil  and  groan. 

In  pain  the  cosmos  grew. 

Our  joyous  song  dissolves  in  tears. 

Birth  marries  death  upon  each  tomb. 

The  ever-rolling  wheel  of  years 
Tells  but  of  time  and  doom. 

No  god  will  hear,  no  prayer  can  save  ; 

Brahm  in  eternal  silence  rests. 

Some  destiny,  some  darkness  gave 
The  passions  of  our  breasts. 

The  bark  of  being  aimless  glides. 

The  waters  bear  it  to  no  goal. 

Only  the  law  of  change  abides 
Life  lives  without  a  soul. 

How  from  this  web  of  pain  escape, 

How  mingle  with  the  awful  calm  ? 

A  thousand  lures  around  thee  gape, 

And  labour  for  thy  harm. 
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Thyself  !  None  other  is  thy  bane. 

Thyself  !  None  else  can  make  thee  whole 
O  burst  the  bonds  of  bliss  and  pain 
Wrought  by  thy  dream  of  “  soul  ”  ! 

Throw  open  wide  thy  being’s  doors ; 

Deliverance  is  thy  fatherland. 

Love  is  thy  boat,  good  deeds  thine  oars 
To  bear  thee  to  the  strand. 

As  lifted  from  this  nether-clime, 

Love  man  and  beast  beneath  the  sun ; 

So  loving,  thou  art  all  sublime. 

Nibbana’s  rest  is  won. 

A.  D.  Howell  Smith. 


Botes  anb  flews 

The  Council  of  the  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  their 
Society  has  no  connexion  with  any  other. 

No  encouragement  is  given  to  the  practice  of  occultism, 
mystery,  or  thaumaturgy.  Buddhism  is  a  world-religion, 
the  guiding  philosophy  of  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  simple,  easily  comprehended,  and  appeals  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  high  or  low. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  not  propaganda,  but  investi¬ 
gation  and  discussion,  and  it  feels  that  no  great  system  of 
thought  can  be  beneficial  unless  it  is  treated  with  reverence 
and  sympathy. 

His  Excellency  Phya  Visutr  Kosa,  the  Siamese  Minister, 
has  consented  to  become  an  Honorary  Vice-President. 

Much  activity  has  been  shown  in  the  shape  of  Sunday 
evening  meetings,  to  which  we  draw  the  attention  of  our 
members  and  readers.  Some  of  the  lectures  recently 
delivered  are  :  “  The  Good  King  Asoka,”  by  Francis  J. 
Payne ;  “  Buddhist  Individuality,”  by  Mr.  St.  George 
Lane  Fox-Pitt ;  “  Buddhism  and  Prayer,”  by  Miss  Coyle  ; 
“  The  Development  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,”  by  Dr. 
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Suzuki ;  “  The  Great  Renunciation,”  by  Alexander  Fisher  ; 
“  Separateness,”  by  Bernard  E.  Ward ;  “  The  Forerunners 
of  Buddhism,”  by  Major  Bhola  Nauth. 

Offers  of  papers  and  lectures  from  all  persons  interested, 
whether  Buddhists  or  non-Buddhists,  will  be  welcome. 

An  interview  with  the  Bhikkhu  Ananda  Metteyya 
appeared  in  the  Rangoon  Gazette  of  November  17,  1908. 
The  Bhikkhu  expressed  himself  as  highly  gratified  with 
the  work  that  had  been  done. 

In  The  Burman  Buddhist  of  December,  the  Bhikkhu 
gives  the  first  portion  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  his 
visit.  In  the  same  number  Maung  Zan  passes  some  severe 
criticisms  on  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  makes  some  very 
sensible  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  Young  Men’s 
Buddhist  Association  has  decided  to  establish  a  reading- 
room  and  library.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  a  very 
emphatic  revival  in  religion  is  taking  place  in  Burma,  and 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  countervailing  the  necessarily 
secular  teaching  in  the  Government  schools. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (January,  1909) 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  “  The  Day  on  which 
Buddha  died,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet.  The  author  makes 
out  a  strong  case  for  October  13,  483  b.c.  The  same 
journal  contains  a  note  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  :  “  I  have  had  before  me  the  proofs 
of  the  forthcoming  part,  No.  IV,  of  the  first  volume  of 
Don  M.  de  Z.  Wickremasinghe’s  E'pigraphia  Zeylanica. 
I  should  like  to  invite  special  attention  to  his  discovery 
of  traces  of  a  Buddhist  era  in  Ceylon,  by  which  the  death 
of  the  Buddha  was  dated  in  483  b.c.” 

On  December  27  a  special  meeting  was  held  by  the 
International  Buddhist  Society  at  Rangoon.  The  Bhikkhu 
Ananda  Metteyya  described  how  eighteen  years  ago  he 
first  came  into  contact  with  Buddhism  through  reading 
the  Light  of  Asia.  Seven  years  later  he  went  to  Burma 
in  search  of  health  and  found  Buddhism  a  living  force  which 
“  still  can  so  sway  the  lives  of  men  as  to  make  impossible 
the  starvation,  the  squalor,  the  crime  and  the  misery  that 
is  the  most  terrible  factor  in  our  modern  Western  life.” 
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In  three  years’  time  (the  2,500th  anniversary  of  the 
Buddha’s  death)  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  Buddhist  order 
in  England.  We  trust  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  dis¬ 
sension  or  impatience  in  this  country  or  in  the  East,  will 
occur  to  mar  so  excellent  a  project. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Stevenson,  a  native  of  Peterborough,  was 
ordained  a  Bhikkhu  at  the  Hlethin  Min  Monastery  (that 
“  veritable  metropolis  of  holiness  ”)  on  September  13,  1908. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  who  took  the  name  of  Sasana  Dhaja,  the 
u  Flag  of  Truth,”  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  enter¬ 
tainer,  and  after  having  toured  through  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  Java,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  earnest  Christian  Churchworker,  he  came 
to  Burma.  “  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide,”  he  says, 
64  but  I  have  never  met  a  people  that  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  to  meet  than  the  Burmese,  and  I  have  seen  no 
religion  that  has  compelled  my  admiration  more  than 
Buddhism.  Some  of  you  are  growing  old.  I  have  seen 
nowhere  at  any  time,  men  come  down  to  old  age  with  so 
much  calmness,  and  with  such  a  certainty  of  eternal  peace.” 
Mr.  Stevenson  promises  an  early  visit  to  this  country. 

We  are  informed  that  yet  another  Englishman  has 
taken  the  yellow  robe  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Miles,  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Mrs.  Avery,  of  Liverpool,  has  very  successfully  started 
a  Buddhist  Student  Class  in  that  city — an  example  that 
might  advantageously  be  imitated  elsewhere. 

The  Calcutta  Indian  Mirror  of  December  31  contained 
a  leading  article  on  the  British  movement,  wishing  it  every 
success.  A  full  account  of  the  Society’s  work  also  appeared. 

The  Anagarika,  H.  Dharmapala,  of  the  Calcutta  Maha- 
Bodhi  Society,  writes  to  us  an  account  of  his  work.  He 
started  in  India  in  1891,  and  we  understand  that  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  dispute  has  arisen  over  the  right  to  maintain  a 
Rest  House  for  Burmese  Buddhists  at  the  sacred  site  at 
Bodhi  Gaya.  We  hope  that  by  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  kindly  feeling,  both  our  Buddhist  and  our  Hindu 
friends  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

We  have  to  hand  a  letter  from  Samana  Punnananda 
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Sami,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Buddhist  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  faint  gleam  of  Buddhism  still  lingers  amongst  a 
few  people  in  Chittagong,  Bengal.  Reforms  have  been 
introduced,  education  is  spreading,  and  Pali  has  been  offered 
by  the  Government  as  a  subject  of  study. 

The  Bengal  Buddhist  Association  was  started  in  Calcutta 
in  1892.  It  has  founded  a  monastery  with  a  hostel  for 
pilgrims,  and  a  branch  monastery  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Lucknow. 

A  monthly  journal  Jagajjyoti ,  or  “  The  Light  of  the 
World,”  has  been  established,  and  it  is  intended  to  print 
interesting  articles  and  vernacular  versions  of  the  Pali 
Pitakas.  Mr.  Sami’s  address  is  5,  Lalit  Mohan  Das’s  Lane, 
Bow  Bazar,  P.O.,  Calcutta. 

The  Buddhist  Text  Society,  now  known  as  the  Indian 
Research  Society,  has  produced  a  new  quarterly  journal, 
Research  and  Review.  Much  important  matter  relating  to 
Northern  Buddhism  appeared  in  the  old  Journal  of  the 
Buddhist  Text  Society. 

Dr.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  has  in  the  press  a  small 
volume  entitled  the  “  Indian  Craftsman,”  to  which  Mr. 
C.  R.  Ashbee,  the  friend  of  Ruskin  and  Morris,  has  added 
a  preface.  The  important  position  of  the  craft-guilds 
under  King  Asoka  is  well  known,  and  that  king’s  architec¬ 
tural  and  sculptural  works  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  The 
Pali  Jatakas,  says  the  author,  supply  us  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  information,  respecting  the  craftsmen  in  early 
Buddhist  times.  The  chapter  on  “  Religious  Ideas  in 
Craftsmanship  ”  helps  us  fully  to  understand  the  inner 
nature  of  the  workers,  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  the 
fabric  of  early  Buddhist  architecture. 

The  first  of  three  lectures  on  “  The  Architectural  and 
Sculptural  Antiquities  of  India  ”  was  delivered  by  Professor 
A.  A.  Macdonell  before  the  British  Academy  on  January  27, 
and  embraced  the  Buddhist  period  from  450  b.c.  to  600 
a.d.  Archaeological  remains  are  of  supreme  importance  in 
India,  owing  to  the  lack  of  historical  literature,  and  Lord 
Curzon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  passing  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Preservation  Act  of  1902.  In  the  pre-Buddhist 
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period  wood  was  used,  and  there  were  neither  temples  nor 
images.  Brick  was  adopted  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and 
stone  in  the  third  century.  There  were  three  classes  of 
buildings — stupas  or  topes,  chaityas  (halls  or  churches), 
and  monasteries.  In  China  a  modification  of  the  stupa 
became  the  pagoda,  the  “  tee  ”  forming  the  roof.  The 
earliest  halls  were  hewn  from  the  rock  in  imitation  of 
wooden  buildings,  and  the  stupa  developed  into  the  Hindu 
temple.,  The  Dra vidian  or  South  Indian  temple  was 
evolved  from  the  monastery,  and  the  Indo-Aryan  spire  owed 
its  origin  to  the  stupa.  The  lecturer  traced  the  origin 
of  Buddhist  sculpture  to  Persia  and  Greece,  and  pointed 
out  three  distinct  periods  in  Buddhist  architecture — namely, 
250  B.C.  to  50  A.D.,  50  A.D.  to  350  A.D.,  and  350  A.D.  tO  650  A.D. 

Sir  George  Watt  delivered,  on  February  9,  a  lecture  on 
“  Buddhist  Monuments  of  India,”  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Association.  Three  great  emblems  were  used 
by  the  early  Buddhists — the  relic  chamber,  the  wheel,  and 
the  tree.  Of  Buddhist  monuments,  many  of  which 
bore  dates  and  inscriptions,  there  were  five  great  groups, 
viz.  :  pillars,  relic  chambers,  rails  and  gateways,  halls  and 
monasteries. 

A  lecture  on  the  same  theme  was  delivered  before  the 
Hampstead  Antiquarian  Society  in  December,  by  Mr. 
James  Kennedy,  M.R.A.S.  A  large  number  of  slides 
illustrated  the  lecture. 

We  are  interested  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  the  Budd¬ 
hist  Shrine  Restoration  Society,  which  held  a  Congress  at 
Calcutta  in  February.  At  the  instance  of  the  Prince  of 
Sikkim,  who  interviewed  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Peking,  both  the 
latter  and  the  Tashai  Lama  have  agreed  to  become  patrons 
of  the  Society. 

The  Dalai  Lama  brought  two  copies  of  the  Kandjur 
with  him  to  Peking,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  late 
Dowager  Empress,  and  the  other  secured  by  Lord  Ffrench, 
who  has  brought  it  to  England.  The  work  consists  of  103 
volumes,  each  weighing  about  10  pounds  and  measuring 
about  4  feet  by  6  inches.  The  paper  is  made  from  a  coarse 
grass  found  in  Tibet. 
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The  fabulous  sum  of  £2,000  is  asked  for  the  work,  and 
it  is  stated  that  no  other  copy  exists  in  England.  This  is 
apparently  erroneous,  as  we  believe  that  copies  of  the 
Kandjur  and  of  the  more  voluminous  Tandjur  are  in 
possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  India  Office 
and  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  the  library  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin.  A  copy  of  the  Kandjur  only  is  in  possession  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

Both  works  are  enormous  collections  of  expanded  Suttas 
based  upon  the  Pali  Pitakas,  and  translated  from  Sanskrit 
texts  into  Tibetan  in  the  eight  and  ninth  centuries  a.d. 

An  edition  was  printed  at  the  Nar-thang  monastery 
between  1728  and  1746  a.d.,  the  Kandjur  occupying  108 
volumes  with  1,083  treatises,  and  the  Tandjur  225  volumes, 
with  nearly  4,000  treatises.  Other  editions  in  102  volumes 
and  108  volumes  were  subsequently  printed  at  Derghi  near 
Lhassa,  and  at  Peking,  and  the  late  Professor  Max  Muller 
states  that  a  copy  of  the  Peking  Kandjur  has  been  sold  for 
£600. 

The  Kandjur  is  divided  into  the  Dulva,  the  Do  and 
the  Chhosnonpa  or  De-not-sum,  which  correspond  to  the 
Pali  Vinaya,  Suttas,  and  Abhidhamma  respectively.  The 
Tandjur,  which  forms  the  great  Commentary,  is  divided 
into  the  Gyut  (or  Tantras)  and  the  Do,  the  latter  being 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  commentaries  and  non¬ 
religious  works  on  grammar,  logic,  alchemy,  magic,  medi¬ 
cine,  etc.  Neither  work  approaches  the  Pali  scriptures  in 
authenticity. 

Unusual  activity  has  been  shown  by  explorers  in  Central 
Asia  and  Tibet.  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  just  returned  from 
a  three  years’  journey,  in  the  desert  between  the  salt  marshes 
of  Lob  Nor  and  the  Tun  Huang  Oasis,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansu.  For  300  miles 
extend  the  ruins  of  a  wall  built  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  Documents  in  wood  and  bamboo  dating 
from  100  to  50  b.c.,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  garrisons  were 
unearthed,  and  Dr.  Stein  explored  a  treasure  cave  crammed 
with  ancient  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  other  Buddhist 
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relics.  He  found  a  whole  temple  library  of  4,000  manu¬ 
scripts,  fresh  and  new,  deposited  for  safety  about  the  tenth 
century  a.d.  Some  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the  first 
century  after  Christ. 

Messieurs  Pelliot,  Vaillant  and  Nouette  left  France  in 
1906,  crossed  Russian  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  reached 
Peking  at  the  end  of  last  year.  After  leaving  Kashgar 
the  mission  discovered  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  secured 
some  fine  Graeco-Buddhist  sculptures.  They  crossed  the 
desert  of  Gobi  and  reached  the  Grottoes  of  the  “  Thousand 
Buddhas.”  Many  of  the  grottoes  are  adorned  with  well- 
preserved  wall  paintings.  M.  Pelliot  deciphered  many 
inscriptions,  and  secured  some  manuscripts  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Dr.  von  Lecoq,  of  Berlin,  chose  Turfan  as  his  centre.  He 
has  proved  that  the  “  Western  Kingdoms  ”  were  peopled 
in  the  second  century  b.c.,  by  a  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed 
race  of  city-builders.  These  were  in  turn  subdued  by 
Scythian  tribes,  the  best  known  being  the  Uigur  Turks. 
Manuscripts  of  Syriac  Gospels  and  Nestorian  books  of 
devotion  were  found,  and  it  appears  that  from  the  seventh 
to  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  Nestorians,  Manicheans  and 
Buddhists  dwelt  side  by  side.  Dr.  vonLecoq  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  terraced  pyramid  inset  with  recesses,  which  once 
held  images  of  the  Buddha,  and  many  of  the  Buddhist 
temples  were  adorned  with  rich  decorations  and  statuary, 
similar  to  the  sculptures  of  Gandhara. 

Baron  Gustaf  Mannerheim  has  visited  the  great  monas¬ 
tery  of  Labrang,  and  in  addition  to  about  1,500  photo¬ 
graphs,  has  brought  home  some  fine  Buddhist  banners  and 
bronzes,  a  number  of  Mongol  and  Sanskrit  manuscripts, 
and  numerous  impressions  of  ancient  rock-inscriptions. 

Commander  d’Ollone,  who  reached  Marseilles  early  in 
February,  met  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Ou  Tai  Than,  and 
thus  describes  the  site  :  “  It  is  absolutely  marvellous. 
Imagine  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  an  amphitheatre  of  moun¬ 
tains,  nearly  all  of  a  height  of  about  11,000  feet.  The 
flanks  of  all  these  mountains  are  covered  with  pagodas 
and  sacred  edifices  ;  the  central  hill,  from  the  base  to  the 
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summit  is  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  tapering  temples. 
Halfway  up  is  a  stupa,  a  sort  of  bell-shaped  pyramid, 
some  45  yards  high,  perfectly  white.  An  imposing  staircase 
leads  to  the  central  platform,  which  serves  both  as  a  temple 
and  a  palace.” 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  discovered  the  real  sources  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra  in  Tibet,  and  mapped  out 
a  region  of  64,000  square  miles,  locating  two  new  pro¬ 
vinces,  Bongba  and  Choktchu.  He  passed  through  vast 
solitudes,  and  at  one  time  saved  his  1,100  sheets  of  maps 
by  hiding  them  in  bags  of  rice. 

The  veteran  writer,  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  discussing 
missionary  methods  in  the  Christian  Commonwealth, 
strongly  urges  the  undesirability  of  propagating  abroad* 
beliefs  and  ideas  which  we  ourselves  have  abandoned. 
Our  object  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Japan  and  China 
should  be  “  to  get  into  brotherly  communion  with  the 
learned  and  devout  men  of  ancient  religions,  and  get  them 
to  see  that  Christianity  is  not  an  exclusive  sect,  but  one 
form  of  the  expression  of  the  universal  spirit.7’ 

The  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  is  by  no  means  of  this 
opinion.  In  the  Churchman  of  February  he  delivers  a 
fierce  onslaught  on  this  Society.  “  A  few  months  ago,” 
he  says,  “  the  daily  newspapers  announced  the  formation 
in  London  of  a  Buddhist  Society  .  .  .  there  are  reviews 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  Buddhistic  and  other  Eastern 
philosophies  in  our  midst.”  He  protests  against  a  “  brand- 
new  Europeanized  pseudo-Buddhism,”  sneers  at  the 
“  Light  of  Asia,”  and  insists  that  all  English  Buddhists 
should  abstain  from  meat,  and  take  the  yellow  robe.  Dr. 
Tisdall  is  very  cross  with  such  “  freak  religions,”  and  says 
that  Buddhism  is  being  “  turned  into  ridicule  by  men 
utterly  devoid  of  earnestness.”  Nirvana  means  “  extinc¬ 
tion,”  and  Buddhism,  the  “  philosophy  of  utter  despair,” 
“  aims  at  eternal  death.”  We  hardly  remember  a  short 
article  so  full  of  fallacies  and  misstatements.  Dr.  Tisdall 
cannot  plead  ignorance,  as  he  once  wrote  a  beautiful  book 
on  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  We  can  only  imagine  that 
he  has  allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  his  discretion. 
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All  missionaries  are  not  so  obviously  unfair.  In  the 
Foreign  Mission  Record  of  December,  Mr.  J.  Robinson 
quotes  with  approbation  :  “  Except  Christ  alone,  there  is 
not,  among  the  founders  of  religions,  a  figure  purer  or 
more  touching  than  that  of  Buddha.  His  constant  heroism 
equals  his  conviction  ;  he  is  a  finished  model  of  all  the 
virtues  he  preaches  ;  his  self-denial,  his  charity,  his  un¬ 
alterable  sweetness,  seem  not  to  fail  for  a  moment.”  Mr. 
Robinson  truly  says  that  “  the  chief  source  of  the  influence 
of  the  religion,  is  the  splendid  code  of  morals  which  it 
enforces/’  and  that  “  the  secret  of  Buddha’s  success  is  to 
be  found  in  his  great  winning  personality.” 

Light ,  January  23,  has  a  review  of  Dahlke’s  Buddhist 
Essays.  The  reviewer  is  apparently  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  revival  in  Burma. 

At  Whalley  Range,  on  February  5,  Professor  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids  lectured  on  “  The  Evolution  of  Religion  in 
its  Higher  Phases.”  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  and  some  of  the  Greek  Philosophers, 
were  largely  contemporary,  although  independent.  They 
all  appeared  in  just  those  valley  centres,  where  social  and 
intellectual  development  had  advanced  furthest.  Each 
of  these  teachers  emphasized  different  points,  but  could 
not  in  attempting  to  move  the  world,  preach  a  new  doctrine 
cut  clean  off  from  all  that  had  gone  before.  That  had  never 
been  done  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  every  instance 
the  movement  towards  higher  things  had  been  carried 
out  by  a  single  individual,  full  of  earnestness  and  self- 
renunciation. 
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